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OUR DAY: 


A RECORD AND REVIEW OF CURRENT REFORM. 


Vou. VII.— APRIL, 1891.— No. 40. 





THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 


AT a reception given by Mr. and Mrs. Cook, at their parlors on 
Beacon Hill, March 9th, there was a symposium on “ Modern Move- 
ments in Missions.” Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D., made the leading 
address, and he was followed by Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secre- 
tary of the Woman’s Board of Missions. Miss Child gave a deeply 
interesting report of the Student Volunteer Convention recently held 
in Cleveland. 

The veteran missionary, Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, presided at this 
symposium, and the animated discussion that followed showed that all 
hearts had been touched by the eloquent addresses of Dr. Gordon and 


Miss Child. 


ADDRESS BY REV. A. J. GORDON, D. D. 


Has any such offering of young men and women been presented in our age, in 
our country, in any age, in any country, since the day of Pentecost ? — Ex-Pres!- 
DENT McCosu. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : —I have consented 
to speak only in the most informal way, and rather out of my 
own experience than theoretically. I believe that God never 
makes half a providence. If He creates a demand, He creates 
the supply ; if He inspires a call, He sends the answer. And 
as I am to speak this afternoon briefly of the students’ move- 
ment and of the artisans’ movement in the work of foreign 
missions, I desire to do so distinctly in connection with what I 
apprehend to be a great providential development. 

We are living in the most remarkable missionary century of 
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the Christian era, save the first; and the present is more re- 
markable in some particulars than that, for within that first 
century the Apostle Paul declared that the gospel had been 
* preached to every creature which is under heaven.” But of 
course he meant simply the Roman world when he said it had 
gone forth “ into all the world ;” while this nineteenth century 
has seen it carried literally into all the great world, into every 
country under heaven. 

Now we are accustomed to say that man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity. But let me turn it about and reverently say that 
God’s extremity is man’s opportunity. I believe that a erisis 
has come in the work of foreign missions; that our Lord, so to 
speak, is in straits, — so many doors open, so many crying out for 
the gospel, and so few laborers to send into the field compared 
with the need, that He is pressed in heart. And this, we may 
believe, is the reason why He has laid his hand now upon Cam- 
bridge and Oxford graduates through the inspiration of learned 
men whose hearts have been enlisted in this work, and now 
upon men that have been taken out of the slums through the 
efforts of leaders like General Booth, — soldiers of the Salva- 
tion Army, — who in connection with their home work have 
also distinguished themselves as foreign missionaries. He is 
enlisting all sorts of helpers, as though He were in haste to have 
his work done; calling out the reserves, we may say, putting 
the “ eleventh hour laborers ” into the field. And I must con- 
fess that I think those eleventh hour laborers have been al- 
together too much disparaged. They were eleventh hour labor- 
ers because, as they said, they had been waiting all day, and no 
man had hired them. They were there, but there was no one 
to put them into the field. And to-day they have come again, 
and the question is simply whether our great missionary socie- 
ties and our wise missionary men will hire them in, when they 
are asking to be sent. 

Now in regard to this work as a providential movement, let 
me say why I think it is such. In the beginning of the century 
I need not say most heathen countries were shut up to the gos- 
pel; while at the end of this century every nation has been 
opened, with the exception, perhaps, of Thibet. We used to 
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say, ten years ago, Thibet and Corea; but Corea is already 
under the influence of the gospel to some degree, and Thibet, 
at least, is so far opened that Christianity has been smuggled 
in. So the whole world is opened. Let us look at these coun- 
tries just a moment. 

I remember that Valignani, the successor of Xavier, stand- 
ing on a lofty mountain looking down upon the great empire 
of China, exclaimed, “ O thou mighty fortress, when shall thy 
gates of brass be burst asunder to the gospel?” These gates 
of brass have been burst asunder from the north to the south 
and from the east to the west, so that every missionary that 
desires can have access to China. And, what is more, there has 
been egress, as well as access ; so that now our statesmen and law- 
makers who used to rise enthusiastically in their places in Con- 
gress and quote so much of the Bible as to say that “ God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face of 
the earth,” have passed over and put the emphasis on the last 
clause of that remarkable passage, and now insist that “ JZe hath 
determined the bounds of their habitation.” China is open. 

You remember how difficult it was for Judson and Carey to 
get a hearing in India at the beginning of this century; and I 
need not tell you how thoroughly India is open now to the 
preaching of the gospel. Then we come to Japan, that most 
wonderful country. Just notice here the hand of the Divine 
Providence. More than three hundred years ago, Christianity 
had been planted in Japan. But it was not Christianity of such 
a sort as we believe in. It was the Christianity of the black 
Pope. Inevitably, such hostility was stirred up against it that 
the people determined to expel it from the country. It was in 
the year 1622 that that fearful massaere occurred which was 
supposed to have stamped out the last vestige of Christianity, as 
it had been planted by the Roman Catholie Church. And so 
intense was the hostility which that form of religion had aroused 
in the country, that my son, who is traveling in Japan, writes 
me that an old gentleman there said to him, “ I remember well 
the annual ceremony of what was called ‘ Trampling upon the 
Cross.’ They used to bring a great brazen cross around from 
house to house, and every man, woman, and child was expected 
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to come out and trample on it, in token of his contempt for 
Christianity and his repudiation of it.’ That was the enmity 
that came down upon the Roman Catholic form of Christianity. 
In the year 1622, while this massacre was occurring, there was 
a little band hugging the rocks in Plymouth Bay, a select and 
elect company, who believed that the power of the gospel rested 
in the Word of Life contained between the lids of our Bible. 
They were the expounders and defenders of that great tenet, 
“The Bible, and the Bible alone, the religion of Protestants.” 
Christianity had failed because it did not carry the Scriptures 
into Japan. In 1853, a man who was born in sight of Plym- 
outh Rock, a lineal descendant of one of the Pilgrims, one 
Sunday morning anchored his fleet in the harbor of Yeddo, 
opened his Bible to the 100th Psalm, spread it out upon the 
capstan of his ship and read it in the presence of his officers 
and crew; and so Japan, sealed for so many centuries, was 
opened on this Lord’s Day morning at the sound of the 100th 
Psalm, without the shedding of a drop of blood or the firing of 
a single gun, and it has stayed open ever since. There wasa 
most wonderful Providence in the bringing together of those 
two dates. 

Now let us look for a moment at Africa. In 1565 a ship was 
seen appearing upon the waters of our Atlantic coast, and in 
that ship was contained the germ of American slavery. By a 
strange irony of fate that ship was called “ The Jesus.” It was 
commanded by Sir John Hawkins, who took pains to say, in 
the journals he kept, that they had encountered fearful storms, 
and that they had been obliged to sacrifice many of the slaves 
in the hold of the ship, but that, by the grace of God, “ who 
never suffers his elect to perish,” the white men had all been 
spared. I need not tell you that the seed so planted overspread 
with its dark shadow nearly one half of the United States. It 
was three hundred years from the landing of Sir John Haw- 
kins’s slave-ship to the day when Abraham Lincoln went up 
to heaven, carrying with him the broken fetters of 3,000,000 
slaves. Then in 1877 Mr. Stanley arrived at the mouth of the 
Congo, and made the announcement to the world that a water- 
way was open from the mouth of the Congo straight into the 
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heart of Africa, with only an interruption of a few miles that 
must be bridged by a railroad or by a highway. And it was 
only a year or two after that announcement was made that a 
line of missions had been planted from the mouth of the Congo 
away in to the equator, showing how rapidly missions push on 
when the doors are open. I have taken up these great conti- 
nents just to show you what we need to be waked up to, how 
wonderfully God has opened the doors, how the prison gates 
have been burst, not only in China, but in India, and in Bur- 
mah, and in Japan, and in Africa. 

Let us look at another fact, namely, the remarkable swift- 
ness with which the gospel has achieved its triumphs in the 
last years of this nineteenth century. Need we be reminded 
that it was seven years, or about that, before Morrison had his 
first convert in China? It was seven years before William 
Carey looked into the face of his first disciple in India. It was 
seven years before Judson won his first convert in Burmah. 
And * It was seven years,” said Robert Moffat, * before | saw 
the first movings of God’s Spirit upon those black faecs and in 
those stolid hearts in Africa, where I had been seeking with 
all diligence to present the gospel.” There is something ro- 
mantic and strange in that often recurring number seven ; so 
that down to our own day, when these missionaries entered the 
Congo, as I was speaking of this fact, a young man rose up and 
said, “I was a pioneer in the Congo, and it was just seven 
years before I saw my first convert on the Congo.” That is the 
time of trying apprenticeship which our fathers had to serve. 
Now look at India, for instance, —I cannot take up the other 
lands, but this is an illustration — in 1878 one of the lineal 
ecclesiastical descendants of William Carey in India baptized 
on one Lord’s Day 2,200 disciples; and in that year 1878, 
10,000 in connection with one missionary station ; and in con- 
nection with that same station in the closing quarter of the year 
1890, we get reports of 2,000 gathered into the church in three 
months; and already, 10,000 more, so far as they can judge, 
reaching out their hands and asking to be welcomed into the 
church of Christ. That gives just an illustration of how rapidly 
evangelization is moving on in the closing decade of this nine- 
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teenth century. It has been estimated that the ratio of increase 
in communicants in India from 1861 to 1871 was 61 per cent. ; 
from 1871 to 1881, 84 per cent. From 1881 to 1891, it is ex- 
pected it will be over 100 per cent. You see there is a vast 
difference between working seven years and getting one con- 
vert, and welcoming into the church ten thousand in a single 
year. Certainly we have fallen on times that are most signifi- 
cant. 

Take up another line of Providence. During this nineteenth 
century, this present missionary century, the Bible has been trans- 
lated into 250 languages, and in the translation of the Scrip- 
tures into these 250 languages, we find that now the whole 
Bible has been made accessible to nine tenths of the human 
‘ace, — a startling statement, when you think of it. I do not 
mean to say it has been translated into nine tenths of the lan- 
guages, but considering the great number that speak the same 
dialects, nine tenths of the whole race can now have the entire 
Bible in their tongue if they desire to read it. 

Then in the beginning of the century there were only one or 
two feebly organized missionary societies. I speak of the Mo- 
‘avians with reverence, but they had not been organized in our 
sense of the word exactly. They were rather a missionary 
church. At the end of the century there are 200 missionary 
societies, and 120 of them were represented on the platform of 
that great missionary conference in 1888 at which I had the 
honor and great pleasure to be present. Now who can say we 
have not come on remarkable times in these closing ten years 
of the nineteenth century ? 

And there is just one other thing I must speak of which I 
regard as most significant as leading up to what I wish to say. 
You know how much has been said about the relation of the for- 
eign missionary movement of the nineteenth century to the great 
evangelical revival in England under the lead of Wesley and 
Whitefield. Wesley, as we have been reminded, died and went 
to his rest 100 years ago. It is time, therefore, for another 
great evangelical revival: for I have to say what I believe to be 
true, that Christianity is not only a century plant that blooms 
once in a hundred years, but it would be more strictly true to 
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affirm that our Protestant Christianity is a century clock that 
needs to be wound up just about once in a hundred years. If 
you ean point to any branch of Protestant Christians which 
have not run down in 100 years, so that they need a fresh reviv- 
ing, a new winding-up, I would like to see them. I remind you 
that it was 100 years from John Huss to Martin Luther, 100 
years from Martin Luther to John Owen, 100 years from John 
Owen to John Wesley, and 100 years from John Wesley to 
John Henry Newman. You say of the last, do you really call 
his movement a revival? Let us consider it a little. Every 
one of these great revivals had its rallying ery. Under John 
Huss it was a ritual question, and yet a vital one, for the cup 
had been taken away from the people. It was a great popular 
movement, enlisting the people so wonderfully that they exhib- 
ited the same manifestations that have attended great evan- 
gelical revivals in our days — out of door meetings, vast con- 
ferences, reiterated protests on the question whether the people 
should be deprived of the cup in communion. When we get on 
to the next century the issue has been carried to another ex- 
treme; it is no question of ritual now, but “ Justification by 
faith” is the rallying ery of the German Reformation. It is 
possible that the church had been carvied so far in one direc- 
tion that there needed to be a reaction, because, when we get to 
John Owen, who, as Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, would be re- 
garded as the most eminent representative of “ Puritanism,” 
and ask what was the distinctive doctrine of Puritanism, we 
shall be told, * Personal Righteousness, a Holy Life.” And 
then, in the next 100 years, come down to Wesley, ask what was 
the moving thought of his revival? It was the “ Inward Wit- 
ness,” the work of the Holy Spirit on the heart of man. Then 
we pass over 100 years more and come to John Henry New- 
man. 

Now let us be reminded of » chapter of history which ought 
to be written up; and no doubt will be some day. Are we 
aware of the fact that there were two branches of the Tractarian 
movement ? There were a large number of learned and pious 
men in the Church of England who said, “ Things have fallen 
into such a state that we must have a new revival.” And the 
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question came up, how this should be brought about. Some of 
the agitators went back to the fourth century, and took their start 
there. And others went back to the upper chamber, and took 
their start there. Among the latter we should mention the 
names of Tregelles, the eminent commentator ; of Mackintosh, 
who is the author of the “* Notes on Genesis, Leviticus, and Ex- 
odus;” of Darby and Newton, and others still living. These 
men flooded the land with evangelical tracts, presenting very 
clearly such vital subjects as justification, regeneration, faith, 
and hope, — all from a point of view exactly opposite to that of 
Newman and his party. I believe that in spite of the fact that 
they have been greatly criticised, they did apprehend the gospel 
in its simplicity and set forth its fundamental truths with great 
freshness, and really gave impulse to a nineteenth century revi- 
val. Ask Mr. Spurgeon how much he is indebted to the writ- 
ings of this school, especially to Mackintosh’s “ Notes on Gene- 
sis?” Ask Mr. Moody where he got his gospel that he preaches 
so grandly, — and every time I hear him I am delighted that he 
never strikes a false note, — and he will doubtless tell you of 
the help he has derived from these same works. Well, as I have 
said, there were two lines of movement in this last revival. If 
you wish to see the logical and historical culmination of the 
first, go to St. Paul’s on any day and see that immense reredos, 
costing #90,000, and see the people come in and pay homage to 
an image, where, in the days of Latimer, they took out the idols 
and broke them with hammers in the churchyard of St. Paul’s. 
If you want to see the logical outcome of the other movement, 
though it is not the lineal issue, go to the Mildmay Conference 
on some June Convocation. I must say that I never have been 
in a Christian assembly that compared with it. Three thousand 
people gather there, representing the Christians of England, of 
Scotland, and I may say of the world, for they go across the sea to 
attend that conference. The one movement said, “* Let us unite 
the church, Greek, Anglican, Roman, and Protestant, under one 
banner.” But it was not proposed to give up anything that 
belonged to Greek or Roman or Anglican. This movement 
said, “ Let us unite the church, but let it be a spiritual unity.” 
Mildmay Conference is a grand exhibition of such unity. Such 
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evangelical speaking, such fervent prayers, such blending to- 
gether of hearts, I have never witnessed anywhere. It is the 
greatest spiritual gathering I know anything about, and it is 
the vital centre of the modern evangelical movement. Go 
there, and you will find the lines of missionary sympathy run- 
ning out to the ends of the earth. Then I come across the sea, 
and there is another conference very much like it that is held 
annually at Northfield, though very much smaller of course. 

Now I have reached an historical starting-point, though I 
have taken a long and circuitous path. The gospel that is 
preached at Mildmay, and the influences that go out from the 
evangelical school which it represents, led two or three young 
men from Cambridge, Studd and Stanly Smith, to consecrate 
themselves with their fortunes to preaching the gospel among 
the heathen, and not only that but to use their influence at 
Cambridge, and at Oxford, and in Edinburgh, and in Glasgow, 
to enlist other men of the same stamp. 

We cross the ocean and ask for the beginning of what is 
called “ The Students’ Movement in America.” It com- 
menced earlier than the date which is ordinarily given, — 1886. 
When I was in Princeton holding meetings in the college in 
1885, I was asked to meet with a company of students at the 
house of Mr. Wilder at that time editor of “ The Missionary 
Review of the World,” and himself a missionary in India many 
years. I went to his house, where he had gathered the students 
from the college and theological seminary who proposed to give 
themselves to the work of foreign missions. There was liter- 
ally the beginning of what is called “The Students’ Move- 
ment.” And you see how it links with the past. Mr. Wilder 
was a member of a society that had been founded by Mills at 
Williams College and afterwards transferred to Andover. That 
was organized in 1808. He was familiar with the constitution 
of that society, and said to his son, Robert G. Wilder, who may 
be considered the leader of that movement, * My son, why not 
repeat the movement that was inaugurated at Williams Col- 
lege, and afterwards carried on at Andover, for enlisting stu- 
dents in the great work of preaching the gospel to the heathen?” 
If we go back to the records that were carried from Williams 
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to Andover, this is what these young men said, Mills and the 
others associated with him: * No person shall be admitted into 
this society who is under any engagement of any kind incom- 
patible with going on a mission to the heathen. Each member 
shall hold himself in readiness to go on a mission when and 
where duty may call.” These were the resolutions adopted at 
Williams College in the beginning of that missionary move- 
ment, and afterwards carried over to Andover and accepted by a 
later generation of students. 

Now, in 1886 some of these Princeton students came to Mr. 
Moody’s conference at Mount Heymon, at which I had the very 
great pleasure to be present. Rev. Dr. Ashmore, a veteran 
missionary from China, was there; Dr. Pierson of Philadelphia 
was there; one or two returned missionaries were there; and 
by their addresses they stirred up the young men wonderfully. 
These men from Princeton had come up, and it was suggested 
to them, * Why not begin to-day and see how many are willing 
to give themselves to the work of foreign missions?” And 
before we left Mount Hermon more than 100 had subscribed 
their names as recruits for the missionary service. This was 
the resolution which they adopted, the simple statement which 
they signed: * We, the undersigned, declare ourselves willing 
and desirous, God permitting, to go to the unevangelized por- 
tions of the world.” You notice the phraseology, — “ Willing 
and desirous.” They do not absolutely pledge themselves to go, 
but it is understood that in taking this pledge they are expected 
to go, unless God’s providence shall prevent them. That hap- 
pened in 1886. Soon after began the work of systematic visi- 
tation among the colleges and seminaries for enlisting mission- 
ary recruits. Messrs. Wilder, Foreman, Mott, and Speer, and 
later, Mr. Cossum, have done splendid service on this line. 
Young ladies from the Women’s Colleges have codperated in 
the movement. The number of volunteers has steadily in- 
ereased until now they have enrolled over 6,000 young men 
and women ; and of those enrolled more than 300 have actually 
gone to the missionary fields and are engaged in missionary 
service. Of course, many of these are in the junior classes, 
some of them in the preparatory schools ; but when they shal] 
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have advanced a little farther, in two or three years, we may 
expect that there will be literally a thousand in a year asking 
to be sent to the far-off lands to preach the gospel to the 
heathen. It may give you some idea of the strength of the 
movement when I mention the number, 6,000 and above, and 
300 already gone into the work. But you should be with these 
young men to catch something of their evangelical fervor. 
They are in the sweep of the great evangelical revival of this 
nineteenth century. They are not troubled about any of those 
questions of the higher criticism that are perplexing the learned 
men. It seems to be taken for granted by them that the Bible 
is true, and that they have to believe it and go and tell the 
heathen what is in it. And it is often the case, yea, is it not 
always the case, when men are deeply oceupied with the great 
work of carrying the gospel to the unsaved and unevangelized, 
that they have no time for these minutiz of criticism by which 
thought is diverted from the one central theme. These men 
have caught the watchword: “ The evangelization of the world 
in the present generation,” and with the most fervent faith in 
the gospel and the most glowing hope of the nearing consum- 
mation of God’s kingdom they are pushing on their work. 

I am asked to say a few words about another movement ; 
and I am deeply interested in this, as I have been from the first. 
God wants all kind of workers. Listen to the call that comes 
from China, from that great Shanghai conference held last spring. 
I think it the most remarkable missionary conference, without 
question, that has been held in the nineteenth century, — over 
400 delegates coming in from every part of the great empire. 
Why do I count it the most remarkable missionary conference ? 
Well, for this reason if for nothing else: that such unity was 
reached that it was voted to publish one Bible for China. 
What was the next thing? “Give us a thousand men immedi- 
ately to meet the crisis.” I say a thousand men. I mean a 
thousand men and women. The Revised Version has done us 
wonderful service in giving us the truth about one passage that 
has been so constantly quoted, “The Lord gave the Word, 
and great was the company of them that published it.” No: 
“The women that publish the tidings are a great host,” so says 
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the Revised Version. The Shanghai conference wants 1,000 
men and women, 500 of them those that have gone through 
college and the theological seminary and who are able to trans- 
late and do work that scholars are called to do; and 500 of 
them from the blacksmith’s forge and the carpenter’s bench and 
the plow, if you please. 

Dr. Hamury. No women? 

Dr. Gorvon. Of course, women. When I say that, I mean 
men and women. The probability is that the number of women 
who will volunteer in each five hundred will be greater than the 
number of men. That is the course of things now. Do you 
know which was the first missionary society to conclude to send 
men of this class? That most conservative society, the Church 
of England Missionary Society, first resolved to employ this 
class ; then the Scotch Presbyterians took the same stand ; then 
the London Missionary Society, and now many other societies. 
And I hope we shall have sufficient grace and faith in God and 
sufficient courage just to hear his call as sounded in the ears of 
young men and women of this sort, and send them. 

Well, I count it quite remarkable that, without any concert, 
some five or six Bible schools, so called, have risen up in this 
country, inviting these men from the bench and anvil and 
plow to come and take one or two years’ course, simply study- 
ing the word of God. That is what Mr. Moody’s school in 
Chicago is for, his “ Bible Institute for Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions.” I spoke of it in Tremont Temple. I cannot speak of 
it with too great admiration when I tell you it combines what I 
believe to be absolutely necessary, the practical work with the 
theoretical instruction. The young men and women in that 
training-school study in the mornings, and every evening must 
be spent, year in and year out, in direct missionary work among 
the needy classes in Chicago. And the school is where they 
ean reach that element. These young men and young women 
who come together there are not only getting very admirable in- 
struction, —so much so that Professor Morehead, who preceded 
me in the course of lectures, and who is professor of theology 
in the Xenia Theological Seminary, said, * I have found among 
the students in Mr. Moody’s school some young men from 
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farms and from carpenter shops, with as keen minds as any that 
have ever passed under my instruction during several years’ ex- 
perience as a theological professor among those who have come 
from our best colleges.” But what is the result of their practi- 
cal work? When they summed up the first year’s work it 
was reported that 2,000 had been brought to Christ by the per- 
sonal labors of these 150 students. Mr. Moody was there and 
said, “* That is a large statement. How many of them can you 
find?” ‘ Well,” they said, “ we work among a floating pop- 
ulation, but we can lay our hands on a good many.” “ Well, 
get them together,” he said, “I want to see them.” They came 
together, and when the roll was called they found over 1,000 
that responded to the call, who stood up and said, “ We have 
been converted, brought to Christ, under the labors of these stu- 
dents.” Now this is a very good year’s work for any theologi- 
cal seminary to accomplish, to say nothing of the instruction. 
This is the kind of instruction it is proposed to give, and it is 
provided for men who cannot go to college and to the theologi- 
cal seminary. All these are of the artisan class. There are 
three or four schools on a very much smaller scale that are try- 
ing to aid the same class. 

But can God use them? Do we not remember that that 
wonderful missionary enterprise, that movement which we count 
among the greatest, that of the Moravians, has been carried on 
almost exclusively in some generations by artisans, and that they 
have had comparatively few educated men? And yet what a 
grand missionary movement that has been.” Two men, Leon- 
ard Dober and David Nitschmann, a carpenter and a mason, 
went, in the early part of the last century, to the West Indies 
and planted a mission. They had no money except two dollars 
between them. Their clothes they carried tied up in a handker- 
chief across the back ; they walked all the way from Herrnhut 
to the sea, worked their passage on a ship, landed in the West 
Indies, and began missionary work, —a carpenter and a mason. 
And when, 100 hundred years after, the anniversary of that 
mission was held, and it was attempted to sum up the fruit of 
the plant set out by those two men, they found that there were 
13,500 living Christians and as many more that had died. And 
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these men were artisans. I believe God is calling this class. 
And I get this evidence, in the first place, from the ery that 
comes from China; secondly, from the action of these mission- 
ary societies; and thirdly, from the statements of missionary 
secretaries, given me, that they have never known anything like 
it. Workingmen calling from every direction asking, “Can we 
be sent?” 

I am permitted to read what was drawn up and is about to 
be the basis of another union. It is the declaration put forth 
by some workingmen : — 
stirring up his church to a greater activity. He is pressing into the 
service of missions, instrumentalities of all kinds. Formerly it was 
thought that only educated and ordained ministers were to be the fit 
agents to carry the gospel to the heathen. But God is calling work- 
ing men and others engaged in secular callings to leave their employ- 


We are living in a missionary age, and the Lord is wondrously 


ments and consecrate themselves to foreign missionary work, proceeding 
to the field at once without waiting for an elaborate education. ‘That 
God has set his seal upon this kind of labor is evident from the history 
of missions. There are hundreds of workingmen whom God has bur- 
dened with the desire of carrying the gospel to the unevangelized, and 
they only wait for an opportunity to go forth. But many think there 
is no opportunity for them, and so they lay aside all thought of going. 
In view of these things, the proposition has been made to start a move- 
ment among the workingmen similar to that lately started among the 
students of the universities and seminaries. Accordingly the following 
is submitted to your careful consideration : — 

This movement shall be known as the Workingmen’s Movement in 
the interest of foreign missions. Object. — 

1. To promote an interest among workingmen in foreign missions. 

2. To show workingmen the opportunities open to them, as work- 
ingmen, without a college education, for foreign missionary service. 

This organization shall have a president, secretary, treasurer, etc., 
and an annual convention will be held at some important centre. 


Many men who are now working at their trades are inter 
ested in this. And it is a movement in which I believe God is 
evidently acting. 

The time is come for all kinds of agencies. It is impossible 
to evangelize the world unless we have more men and women; 
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and with all that can be sent out from our colleges and theolog- 
ical seminaries the supply is hardly more than sufficient to meet 
the home demand. What, then, shall we do for the great 
world, unless we call out the reserves? I believe God is sum- 
moning them, and if He is He can use them. May God bless 
both of these movements and make them wonderfully produe- 
tive. And when I tell you that the rallying ery of them both 
is, “ The evangelization of the world in the present generation,” 
you will see that these men and women are intensely in earnest. 


Miss Child spoke as follows : — 

At the convention which has just been held at Cleveland five 
hundred student volunteers were gathered to consult with each 
other and with the secretaries of missionary boards, returned 
missionaries, and other Christian workers as to the way in which 
the movement could serve its highest purpose. I was very much 
struck with the personnel of the gathering. The leaders were 
young men of fine minds and of unusual ability, and the ses- 
sions were exceedingly well managed. I was told that one of 
the young men had one of the most brilliant records of any 
graduate from Princeton for fifty years. There are still peo- 
ple who think such minds are wasted in missionary work. | 
have met some of them since my return, but that was not the 
sentiment at Cleveland. I wish I could place before you the 
audience as it appeared to me as I sat there, day after day — 
five hundred students, one hundred of them young women — 
bright, eager, enthusiastic, intelligent, most intensely in earnest. 

The evening sessions were given to formal addresses. The 
first one was by Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D., on The Holy 
Spirit in Missions.” The others were “ The Evangelization of 
the World in the Present Generation a Possibility,” by Mr. 
Robert E. Speer, a volunteer from Princeton ; “ The Evangeli- 
zation of the World in the Present Generation, How made a 
Fact,” by Rev. A. T. Pierson, D. D.; “The Spiritual Crisis in 
the Occident,” by Rev. Geo. W. Chamberlain, D. D.: “ The 
Spiritual Claims of the Orient,” by Rev. Judson Smith, D. D. ; 
“The Perils and Privileges of the Volunteer Movement,” by 


Mr. Robert G. Wilder. 
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The morning and afternoon sessions were given to discus- 
sions on practical subjects, such as “ Problems of the Move- 
ment,” “The Necessity, Use, and Meaning of the Pledge,” 
“ The Volunteer between Graduation and Going,” “The Volun- 
teer’s Preparation ” — physical, intellectual, spiritual, soul-win- 
ning, — “ Prayer and Missions,” * Phases of Foreign Work,” 
— medical, industrial, educational, evangelistic, — * Woman’s 
Work for Woman,” * How can Volunteers Help the Cause be- 
fore Going.” The topics were introduced by ten-minute pa- 
pers by Board secretaries and others. The chairman suggested 
that all speakers should leave out introduction and elaborate 
closing, and give the essence of what they had to say. 

I was much impressed by the intense earnestness shown. 
While there was a strong feeling of loyalty to the ‘ Boards,” 
there was also a strong determination to give their lives to the 
cause. They felt the call and they must go. One question 
asked was, ** What shall I do if the Board refuses to send 
me?” The reply was, “If the reason given is want of capacity, 
probably the Board knows better than you do about it; if it is 
want of money, that is no reason whatever; you must get the 
money yourself.” The sentiment seemed to be that, if a man 
had not backbone enough to overcome the money obstacle he 
was not the one for a volunteer. One remark quoted was, “ If 
the Board has not money enough to send you, you must bore a 
hole right through the Board and qo.” 

The convention was intensely practical. Almost without 
exception the questions that came from all parts of the house 
showed that the questioner had come for a purpose — to gain 
help, information, and inspiration that should be of use in 
preparation for missionary work. Some of the discussions were 
crystallized by the chairman in the request for testimonies from 
the volunteers —such as, where they were going and why they 
wished to go to that particular place, bringing out responses — 
“Tam going to India because I believe it is the key to Asia ;” 
“Tam going to Africa because I think it is the darkest place 
on the earth;” “Iam going to China because I believe there 
is the greatest need there,” ete. Towards the close they were 
asked to state in a few words what they had learned from the 
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convention in a personal way, and there was the same quick 
response, “ I have learned that with God’s help I can go any- 
where ;”’ “ I have decided it is best for me to do medical work ; ” 
* T have found that I can go and leave my friends ;” and simi- 
lar testimonies. 

There was an intensely spiritual atmosphere all through the 
sessions. I think I never was in an audience when the elec- 
tric spark of the Divine Spirit was more apparent, responding 
to the slightest touch. At different times a half hour was given 
to special devotional exercises, and the earnest seeking for Divine 
guidance would have done your hearts good to hear. There was 
great lack of self-assertion — very little of what we call “ young 
America” — they were so simply dependent on the leading of 
their Lord. The whole movement seems to have been carried 
on very quietly. The secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Cleveland, who spoke at the farewell meeting, 
said that when he ealled together some of the leading men in 
the churches to prepare for the convention there was not one on 
the committee appointed who had ever heard of the movement. 

The motto of the movement, “The Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation,” was placed conspicuously over the 
platform, and I felt like saying that what I had learned at the 
convention was the possible truth of the motto. Before I went 
I had thought it somewhat chimerical. When I thought of 
6,200 young men and women in over 150 institutions of learn- 
ing, — of whom the five hundred present were representatives, 
—I felt like agreeing with Dr. Peck of the Methodist Board, 
who said: * This convention is a testimony that God is on the 
throne and means that the Kingdom of Christ shall go straight 
forward.” Since coming home I have been more and more im- 
pressed with the tremendous responsibility that rests on the 
Board and the churches with reference to these volunteers. 
What a pity it would be if they should fail in their purpose 
through lack of support in the churches! 
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THE VALUE OF THE INDEPENDENT VOTER. 


Po.itics resemble war. Morals and questions of right and 
wrong are considered mainly as matters of expediency. If 
they will make votes on the stump, put them into the platform. 
If they lose votes, if they interfere with the interests of offi- 
cials, or of workers, let them be left out, evaded by glittering 
generalities, or ignored. Such is the conventional creed of 
public men. 

Carlyle says boldly that “ men are to be guided only by their 
self-interest; aside from this, good government requires no 
virtue whatever. To both parties, it is emphatically a ma- 
chine.” 

Lord Lytton, rector of the University of Glasgow, says that 
public morals are a branch of prudence rather than of ethics, 
‘because there is no sanction of public morality.” If so, it 
interests clergymen to see that rewards and penalties are at- 
tached to public acts. 

Napoleon declared, ‘“ With the army of France at my back, 
I shall be always right,” and according to Goethe he said to 
France, “ Thou shalt have no gods but me.” 

On a like theory, Senator Ingalls of Kansas says, “The 
purification of politics is an iridescent dream. Government is 
force. Politics is a battle for supremacy. Parties are the 
armies. The Decalogue and the Golden Rule have no place in 
a political campaign. The object is success. In war it is 
lawful to hire Hessians, to purchase mercenaries, to mutilate, 
to kill, to destroy. The commander who lost a battle through 
the activity of his moral nature would be the derision and jest 
of history. This modern cant about the corruption of politics 
is fatiguing in the extreme.” 

Flanaghan of Texas only puts on the cracker when he naively 
asks the convention: ‘‘ What are we here for, if it is not to get 
the offices?” 
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Regardless of the question as to what ought to be, the fact is 
evident that ethics have no power in politics, except as they 
make votes. Public morals have no sanctions except as they 
defeat enemies and elect friends. 

Such being the lamentable fact, it behooves the custodians of 
morals to study how they shall secure the largest, surest, and 
most permanent success in actualizing ethical principles. They 
must make moral convictions incarnate at the ballot- box, or 
fail with ignominy. 

Confusion arises instantly because moral questions are so 
numerous ; they stand in varied perspectives; they are inter- 
mingled and involved with countless matters beside; they fail 
to secure the united suffrages of their friends. The accidents 
and exigencies of political warfare, the prepossessions of edu- 
cation and environment, the momentum of associates, the 
traditions of the past, the uncertainties of the present, the 
fears of the future, and the lack of some great commanding 
leader to unify moral issues and to marshal the scattered 
armies, have often brought the holiest causes to defeat. It 
challenges a careful study of the situation to discover the most 
prominent moral issue. About that, high-minded men, without 
regard to other considerations or party whips, should rally. 

With such men, trade and commerce will be secondary. 
Mammon is subordinate to morals; or, if that be questioned, 
godliness is profitable for all things. When Eli Thayer found, 
in 1858, that a negro power could be bought in the shape of a 
steam-engine for $10 in place of $1,200, and kept for $5 a year, 
abolition became a practical question. 

Among moral issues, the growing use of money in elections, 
the barter of place, the bribery of citizens, and kindred abuses 
are ominous. They do not pay. 

Civil Service Reform, aside from other handicaps, applies 
only to one eighth of the offices, when it should extend to five 
sixths of them. In view of the strong demands made for the 
government supervision of many business enterprises now con- 
ducted by corporations, it challenges more attention. 

The place of ethics in education is a problem. Catholics 
insist upon their ism; many Protestants upon theirs, and 
Secularists often get their ism adopted. 
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The farmers, with other producers, have to pay debts at 100 
cents that were contracted at 40 to 50 cents on the dollar for 
private mortgages, town, municipal, state, and national obliga- 
tions, besides pensions which cost more than the standing 
armies of Europe. Meanwhile wheat was worth only half as 
much in 1885 as it was forty years before. In 1882 the rail- 
ways charged 57 cents a bushel freight from the Missouri River 
to New York. Jay Gould began with a mouse-trap, and secured 
possession of a hundred million dollars within twenty - five 
years. The Grangers have declared war against the currency 
dealers, the transportation companies, and middlemen. They 
have some wrongs to be righted, and they have some political 
economy to learn. 

Socialism demands that the natural wealth of the earth, such 
as the precious metals, the oil, the gas, the coal, and other prod- 
ucts, shall belong to the commonwealth; and that such fran- 
chises as society makes valuable, especially in cities, should 
belong to society and not toa monopoly. They also demand a 
simpler method of taxation, and protest against the exemption 
of so much capital from this burden. 

Municipal administration is a tremendous problem; more so 
inasmuch as cities comprise ten times as great a proportion of 
our population as they did a century ago. 

Crime has doubled its ratio twice within the last forty years, 
if figures may be trusted. Pauperism increases. 

Saxon, Teuton, and Scandinavian immigration is stationary. 
Immigration from Poland, Italy, and Hungary has doubled 
within the last decade. 

The Red Man has been wronged for centuries. Shall he be 
developed for civilization ? 

The Negro has been emancipated and enfranchised, but bull- 
dozed out of his ballot. On the other hand, when he had it, he 
chartered the Louisiana Lottery. Time, education, and a Ten 
Commandment Christianity will help things. The trend is in 
the right direction. Population gained less than 20 per cent. 
during the last decade in the South, while the appropriations 
for schools increased nearly 100 per cent. 

Each of these planks, however, is too narrow for the centre 
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of a platform. No one of them indicates a natural cleavage 
line for the separation of moral from immoral elements. 

But there is a reform which touches most, if not all of these 
points, directly and inclusively. There is an evil which flies a 
black flag among the fleets and coaches of commerce, and levies 
a tax of a billion dollars a year upon their goods. It consumes 
a sum equal to half the national debt each year, to no good 
purpose. It lays enormous taxes upon farmers and laborers. 
It is one of the greatest enemies to the Indian and the Negro. 
It forms one of the deepest perils in indiscriminate immigra- 
tion. It is a principal factor in producing crime. It con- 
tributes heavily to fill the almshouses, asylums, prisons, and 
cemeteries. It offers the most serious problem in municipal 
government. It furnished the rendezvous and schoolhouse for 
the Anarchists at Chicago. Its agents are largely identified 
with that alien power which is building its imperium in imperio. 
It reinforces every vice, and cripples every virtue in a preémi- 
nent degree. 

Self - defense now summons us to study the aggressions of 
this enemy. It is compact and colossal in its power. 

One brewer in New York has chattel mortgages on 600 saloons, 
valued at more than $300,000. Another controls over 200, 
valued at half a million. All are banded together in a close 
covenant and confederation. They have most of the aldermen. 
They married Greed, and ran up a debt of a hundred million 
dollars on New York within five years. In Omaha, last elec- 
tion, they forced the mayor to say: “ All is fair in war. Let us 
consider this war, and defeat prohibition, if not in one way, in 
another.” Accordingly, business men, women, and preachers 
were rotten-egged, beaten, robbed, driven from the polls, and 
terrorized. 

The beer barons have moved upon the state legislatures. 
They elected their “friend” governor in New York. In New 
Jersey they took power from one party, and compelled another 
to repeal laws obnoxious to the trade. They purchased the 
bulk of the press in Nebraska, as in Pennsylvania. They mass 
their forces in State after State, and by dividing frequently 
conquer. ; 
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They are also in national politics. They send men to protect 
their interests, and keep duties and revenue tax on their im- 
ports. They defeated most of those Congressmen who voted 
for a Commission of Inquiry on Intemperance. It was in St. 
Paul, in 1888, at their national gathering, that Louis Schade, 
their attorney resident at Washington, said concerning Con- 
gress: ‘A simple reminder from the friends of personal liberty 
that there was a Presidential election pending sufficed to induce 
even Republican members, Riddleberger excepted, to vote the 
bill down unanimously. “ Even high license bills, bell punch 
bills, Ohio-damage-law bills, and other unjust and illiberal meas- 
ures have, up to date, found no favor with Congress, no matter 
whether the Democrats or Republicans had the controlling in- 
fluence.” 

The inertia of governmental opposition has to be overcome, 
before the saloon can be abolished. Senator Blair says that 
‘the real citadel of the rum power is in the National Constitu- 
tion.” It permits exportation of liquors to Africa which do 
more harm than the church can counterbalance. Liquor men 
are desperately adverse to having the internal revenue tax re- 
moved, because it affords them a secure intrenchment, and im- 
munity from destruction. The government receives 90 cents 
for every gallon of whiskey that is distilled. It suppresses the 
moonshiner, but protects the legal maker. It keeps an officer 
in every brewery, distillery, and bonded warehouse. It weighs, 
measures, tests every gallon, and turns the key on the barrels, 
and stores them without expense to the capitalist. It is, to 
some extent and intent, a virtual partner in the business. 

The Supreme Court also protects the trade, and thwarts the 
will of the prohibition States. It may finally break down their 
police power, though we shall hope not. The murderer of Had- 
dock, though acquitted, was compelled to leave Sioux City; but 
the government permitted him to prosecute the same business 
for which he had been outlawed, from the neighboring State. 
Local option has been pronounced insufficient to meet the case, 
because it was too local, and too optional. State prohibition, 
overruled by the interstate laws of the general government, is 
too local to have a fair fighting chance for success. 
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Because of the legislative, executive, and judicial bearings of 
the case, the matter inevitably becomes a national question, 
which makes it impossible to relegate it to local decisions. So 
long as Louisiana protected the lottery, and the national gov- 
ernment was quiescent, the octopus robbed the whole country. 
So long as the United States overrides the police power of the 
States with its commercial laws, or fails to respect state enact- 
ments, every commonwealth might prohibit the saloon in vain, 
since law-breakers could import original packages from Canada. 

It requires both state and national legislation, administration, 
and jurisdiction to compass the abolition of the saloon. 

Restriction is proposed asa compromise. High license de- 
creases the number of the saloons, and slightly diminishes 
drunkenness perhaps; but it makes the saloon more attractive, 
and more of a moneyed power. Its revenue becomes a consid- 
eration with tax-payers, and acts as a soporific, if not as a bribe. 
The House of Lords condemned this method, though it has ob- 
tained for three hundred years in England. It marks a transi- 
tion stage, where the ideal defers to the practical until it has 
strength to secure its own end. Moses condoned divorce because 
of the hardness of men’s hearts. The medieval church forbade 
war for two or three days in the week, and tacitly licensed it at 
other times. Sin in general was licensed by the indulgences 
that became scandalous under Tetzel’s administration. The 
lottery is licensed with high license, by the back numbers. 
The social evil is licensed in some yet barbaric cities. So is 
the saloon. 

But how to crystallize public opinion at the ballot-box for the 
abolition of the open saloon is the crucial problem. Some feel 
that the Temperance vote should be compact, so as to engineer 
the primaries, capture the caucus, make up the slate, and nomi- 
nate the candidates. That is unquestionably the easiest way to 
secure the end desired. Zealous men have often lacked the 
shrewdness to discover this, and act upon it. Where they are 
strong enough and wise enough, this gives the greatest promise 
of results, with the least expenditure of effort. 

In several States the Democrats took up prohibition, carried 
it through in this way; in others the Republicans have done 
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the same. At present, most is expected from the former in the 
South, and from the latter in the North. 

But a serious difficulty is to rally forces from opposing camps 
for united action in national affairs. So long as other issues 
are dominant, this will be subordinate, and the party whips 
will make it perilous for party lines to be ignored, least of all 
overleaped at a distance. Division in national action would be 
fatal. This difficulty, which seems to be insurmountable, may 
make it necessary to have one party for the whole republic, 
which will espouse this cause. It will be almost impossible to 
have either Northern or Southern men forsake their historic 
parties, while these remain intact. If this could be accom- 
plished, the destruction of old parties would not be necessary. 
The conversion of one of them would answer the purpose, and 
would be much easier to accomplish. 

Others are ready for either issue, and are waiting for the 
trumpet of Providence. Every consideration demands that 
these workers in different channels who are earnestly seeking 
the abolition of the saloon should be in thorough sympathy and 
concord, instead of misjudging and abusing each other. 

But in any case, whether the old parties continue, and one of 
them is regenerated, or whether one or both be destroyed, the 
result can only come about when party managers are convinced 
that they can afford to take up prohibition better than they can 
to ignore it. They will not take it into the platform until it 
will make more votes than it will cost. They can learn this 
only by trial; by repeated defeats, perhaps, in which they dis- 
cover how strong and how earnest the abolition contingent is. 

To compass this defeat, and to enforce this proof of power, it 
is requisite that a certain part of the abolition element with- 
draw from the old parties, at least for a time, or as to certain 
test candidates. The more promptly and decisively this can be 
done, the better. 

This is the mission of the independent voter: to rebuke his 
leaders for extremes or for unrighteous action; to show them 
what he wants, and what he is determined to have; and to spur 
reluctant, fearful, and practical men to follow him. 

He puts principle above party: right above a calculating 
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expediency ; and morals above spoils or power. He counts all 
other considerations secondary and subordinate. He foregoes 
immediate results for the hope of ultimate achievements. He 
suffers loss here to make gains there. He no more loses his 
vote than the second party in the race. He no more loses it 
than the excess of the majority who are beyond a bare plural- 
ity. Nay, he holds the balance of power, and gives the sceptre 
now to one, and then to another, until both are lifted to higher 
planes, and one accepts his platform. Meanwhile he is an 


Abdiel, 


Nor numbers, nor example with him wrought, 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind 


Though single. 


Joun B. DonALpson. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








THE CHICAGO JEWISH CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE. 


THERE was nothing more extraordinary about this unique 
gathering in November in the great Western metropolis than 
the fact that it took place. The announcement of it before- 
hand produced curiosity and wonder. The ordinary American 
question, What for? was frequently asked; and when those 
assembled in the First Methodist Church of Chicago on the 
first afternoon were informed that they had been invited neither 
to a theological nor a denominational debate, nor to a religious 
service for the evangelization of the Jews, “still the wonder 
grew.” The printed programmes then circulated did not meet 
and satisfy it by saying, ‘ The object of this Conference is to 
give information, and promote a spirit of inquiry therefor, on 
the basis of mutual kindness between Jews and Christians.” 

Yet just this object the Conference accomplished. It was 
of the nature of an outlook from the immemorial inclosure of 
the Jew and from the relative inclosure of the Christian as 
well. From this standpoint the programme claims place in 
the pages of Our Day as a landmark of reform. No abstract 
of what was said, — the printed and full report? will serve our 
readers better, — but some notabilia will be set down, as ob- 
served by one who attended throughout. The Conference was 
held in the afternoons and evenings of November 24th and 
25th. The prayers and benedictions, as well as the addresses, 
were by rabbis and ministers of different denominations, some 
alternation being observed. The hymns sung from the printed 
programme were well-known Christian hymns. These, and the 
chairmanship of the layman who proposed the Conference, 
were the only things which fell entirely and necessarily to its 


1 Jew and Gentile. Being a Report of a Conference of Israelites and Christians 
regarding their mutual relations and welfare, containing papers, etc., pp. 57. New 
York and Chicago, Fleming H. Revell, 1890. 
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Christian element.!_ A spirit of complete impartiality pervaded 
all the sessions. Solo songs were at intervals sung by Jewish 
and other vocalists. The Scriptures read were all from the 
Psalms, Authorized Version. 


FIRST DAY: AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Psalm 122. Prayer by Rev. Dr. C. Perren. 
Address. Rev. E. P. Goodwin, D. D. 
The Attitude of Nations and of Christian People toward the 
Jews. 
Address. Rev. Dr. B. Felsenthal, Rabbi. 
Why Israelites do not accept Jesus as their Messiah. 
Aaronic Benediction. Rev. Dr. Schwartz. 
EVENING SESSION. 
Psalm 25. Prayer by Rev. Liebman Adler, Rabbi. 
Address. Rev. Dr. E. G. Hirsch, Rabbi. 
The Religious Condition of the Jews to-day and their Attitude 
toward Christianity. 
Song. Mr. Joseph J. Schnadig. 
Address, Rev. J. H. Barrows, D. D. 
Israel as an Evidence of the Truth of the Christian Religion. 
Aaronic Benediction. Rev. Dr. Holmes. 


SECOND DAY: AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Psalm 53. Prayer by Rev. Charles M. Morton. 
Address. Joseph Stolz, Rabbi. 
Post-Biblical History of Israel. 


1 Both the inception of the Conference and its impartial and kindly spirit were 
(primarily) due to Mr. William E. Blackstone of Oak’ Park, Ill., chairman of 
committee. From this gentleman’s advertisement of the “ Report,” the following 
is worth copying: ‘‘ It was a new departure as contrasted with the centuries of 
antipathy and ecclesiastical contention heretofore characterizing these peoples. 
Having the Old Testament in common, it was conceived that they could meet upon 
this grand fundamental rock of God’s revelation to man as co-worshipers of one 
God. Neither Jew nor Gentile was asked to do violence to his convictions, but all 
were desired to remember the meekness of the Lawgiver and the tenderness of 
the Author of the Sermon on the Mount.” 
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Address. Rev. J. M. Caldwell, D. D. 
Jerusalem and Palestine as they are to-day, and the Restoration 
of Israel. 
Song. Mrs. I. N. Conard. 
The Hebrew Cuptive. 
Explanation of Maps and Charts. Communications, 
Benediction, Hebrew and English. Rabbi Felsenthal. 
EVENING SESSION. 
Psalm 98. Prayer. 
Address. Professor David C. Marquis, D. D. 
Israel's Messiah. 
Address. Mr. Zulot Hoff, Editor of “ Jewish Courier,” Chicago. 
The Anti-Semitism of to-day. 
Address. Professor H. M. Scott, D. D. 
Israelites and Christians. Their Mutual Relation and Wel- 
Sure, or Lessons of this Conference. 
Benediction. Rev. Dr. Marquis. 


The Lord bless thee, and keep thee ; 
The Lord make His face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee ; 
The Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, and give thee peace. 


The devotional exercises were conducted by those named, 
and by Rev. Prof. S. I. Curtiss, Rev. C. A. Blanchard, and Dr. 
George F. Magoun. Christians proponderated in the audi- 
ences, but were not so prompt in attendance as Jewish gentle- 
men and ladies. They also nearly monopolized the applause, 
which was equally distributed to Jewish and Christian speakers, 
the eloquence of one of the former calling it out in largest 
measure. 

It was very noteworthy that no words of reproach for Jewish 
opposition to Christ and his followers were uttered, none for 
persecution of disciples in Palestine in apostolic times.: None 
for persecution since, for there has been an utter reversal of 
conditions and treatment. Freedom of thought on both sides 
was of course tacitly assumed, for this is something none can 
let or hinder; but no departure of one opinion from another 
was taken as proof of its exercise, in the shallow way that is 
common. Freedom of speech could hardly be asserted formerly 
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in assemblies where it was in so abundant exercise! ‘The 
speakers were given the utmost liberty in the full expression 
of their views from their individual standpoints; and the only 
request made was that they should do so in considerate lan- 
guage and a kind spirit.” As no time was taken in exhorta- 
tions to this effect in public, it had evidently been a matter of 
previous agreement in private. If a few rather caustic expres- 
sions as to disagreements about Christ and practical Christian- 
ity, among others than Jews, fell from two of the Jewish rabbis, 
they were courteously given and taken, together with the half- 
witty suggestion to bring all our disagreements to an end before 
we try to evangelize Jews. Rabbi Folsenthal added: “ Your 
religious convictions are sacred to me, and far is it from me to 
disturb you in your faith, . . . so dear and precious to you.” 
Rabbi Hirsch said: “ As one of the Jews I am exceedingly 
grateful for the spirit of kindness with which you meet me and 
in which we have been invited to come here. We have always 
borne the kindliest feelings toward all mankind. We do not 
provoke ill-will, unless by the mere fact of our existence we be 
a source of provocation. If we do so, the logic upon which ill- 
will rests is extremely faulty.” It was natural enough that ad- 
herents of what Max Miiller discriminates as a “ non-mission- 
ary” religion should give a hint now and then of being better 
pleased if no efforts were made to convert them to Christianity, 
as they make none to convert Christians to Judaism. 

It was quite as characteristic of this assembly that extended 
and indignant accounts of persecutions of Jews came from the 
Christian speakers. The opening address, that of Dr. E. P. 
Goodwin, was entirely occupied with the recital. Every word 
of emphatic and intense remonstrance and reprobation met the 
mood of Christian auditors as of Jewish. The paper on “ Anti- 
Semitism of To-day,” the second evening, was confined to Rus- 
sia, the writer having suffered from it in that country, and was 
an excellent and instructive supplement to all the facts of past 
history at any time cited, while it emphasized more distinctly 
the discrimination to be made between persecuting rulers, an- 
cient and modern, and the people, who do not inaugurate shock- 
ing cruelties even in Russia. To Jews at large all this will 
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supply needed evidence that from Protestant churches and 
clergy they have nothing to fear, but everything to hope. The 
very history of outrages upon Jews, as such, has been preserved 
by Christian and evangelical writers, and the spirit prompting 
them vigorously exposed and execrated. It is in evidence that 
earnest followers of Christ realize, with the Russian essayist, 
that when “all men unite under the glorious banner of love to 
God and love to mw, then will all the reactionary spirit, all 
tyranny and oppression cease. Then will anti-Semitism disap- 
pear from the face of the earth.” All effective protests against 
it, whether governmental or ecclesiastical, come from some 
measure of the spirit of Christ in modern Christendom. It 
will be so more and more. The olive branch represented by 
the Chicago Conference, let us hope, is a plant that will grow 
and widely propagate itself. Already it is clear that the accu- 
sation of the Christian church at large and indiscriminately as 
lending religious prejudice to persecution as its chief factor is 
challenged with fairness. “The greatest injustice and oppres- 
sion, so far as the Christian powers are concerned, are found in 
Eastern Europe, where the doctrines of Christianity have the 
slightest hold, and where governmental policy and the bitter- 
ness of industrial competition must be held responsible for the 
entire crusade. How is it in Mohammedan countries, where a 
common rejection of Christianity might be supposed to draw 
both classes of rigid monotheists together in full sympathy. In 
no Christian country, not even in Russia, is there so bitter a 
hatred, so degrading a bondage for the Jews as in northern 
Afriea, particularly in Morocco. Some months since the ques- 
tion was sent out to different men of prominent positions among 
us, * What is the occasion of the prevailing prejudice against 
the Hebrews?” Generally the response given was, ‘* We are 
not aware of any prejudice.” (Dr. F. F. Ellinwood in “ The 
Missionary Review of the World” for November.) 

Another marked feature of the occasion at Chicago was the 
disavowal by the Jewish speakers of any hope of return to 
Palestine. That came from Christian lips alone. No Jew in- 
terpreted his prophecies to mean the re-gathering of his race 
into the land of their ancient home. No expectation was ex- 
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pressed of an earthly kingdom, Messianic or other, with Jeru- 
salem as its capital. This, although great reverence was ex- 
pressed for Jesus and his religion, was identified with that of 
the Jewish prophets. ‘* We, the modern Jews,” said Rabbi E. 
G. Hirsch, D. D., “do not wish to be restored to Palestine. We 
have given up the hope in the coming of a political, personal 
Messiah. We say, ‘The country wherein we live is our Pales- 
tine, and the city wherein we dwell is our Jerusalem. We will 
not go back . . . to form again a nationality of our own... . 
Let our religious life be clothed in the symbols of the life we 
see living round about us. Let our synagogues speak the lan- 
guage of the cities in which we dwell. Let our ceremonial be 
constituted in harmony with the culture by which we are sur- 
rounded.’”’ In a Thanksgiving Day discourse a few days after 
the Conference, the writer heard Rabbi Joseph Stoltz of an- 
other synagogue, say: “ A portion of our Christian friends wish 
to send us away to the land of our ancient fathers. We do 
not choose to go. This is our own land, our native land, the 
land of the free. We love its soil, its institutions, its history, its 
people. Here we wish to die; we are Americans.” Both of 
these rabbis, as well as the other Jews participating in the 
Conference, belong to the reformed, the radical, or rationalistic 
wing. It was very clearly stated, however, by Dr. Hirsch, that 
the opposite pole of Judaism, the orthodox, expects a political 
Messiah, a return to the ancestral land, a throne in Jerusalem 
which will reign over the world in justice, love, and peace. 
This will involve the reéstablishment of the temple and the 
Jewish nationality, but not — it was emphasized — “ a redeemer 
from original sin.” The orthodox Jew “looks back to the land 
of his fathers as the central focus of his hope. There he will 
be again a free man. There he will be allowed to exercise his 
faculties in behalf of his own and in behalf of all humanity... . 
Far away from Jerusalem, while the temple is in ruins, he 
cannot practice the whole law.” If representatives of this 
school of Jewish thought had been heard, doubtless the literal- 
ism of the prophecies would have been strongly asserted. 
Another striking incident was the disclosure of the familiar- 
ity of the educated children of Israel with the New Testament. 
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Rabbi Hirsch, who professed sympathy with Unitarianism and 
declared of Paul’s Christianity that ‘“ we simply do not under- 
stand it, and never will understand it,” said, on the other hand, 
“ We have great respect for the New Testament, though you 
may have a conceit that we never read it. I believe that some 
of the rabbis are better scholars in the New Testament than 
many of your Methodist exhorters and others that speak in the 
name of Christianity, (applause and laughter) for the New 
Testament for us is largely a portion of our own Hebrew litera- 
ture, and it cannot be understood until it be re-translated into 
the language in which it was first written, or at least into the 
language of Jesus and his disciples — the language of the Jews 
at the time when the Prophet of Nazareth lived! and when his 
disciples went out to carry his morality into the world.” While 
a Presbyterian theological professor, in one of the ablest and 
most candid papers read, interpreted the Messianic writings in 
the language of rabbinical commentators only, a venerable re- 
tired rabbi maintained that his people do not accept Jesus as 
the Christ because his redemptive system with its presupposi- 
tions — (1) that man is so sinful he cannot rescue himself ; and 
(2) that atonement for our sins can be had exclusively by a 
vicarious sacrifice, appeasing the wrath of God —are altogether 
contrary to the teachings of the Old Testament, and therefore 
incredible, Evangelical Christians would hardly accept the doc- 
trinal statement made for them, any more than Biblical scholars 
among us would agree that what “ Christian theologians call 
the original sin” was committed by Adam in Eden! But it was 
extremely interesting to hear an aged Israelite, honored among 
his people, compare Matthew’s account of our Lord with Isaiah 
and Hosea. This gentleman, Dr. Felsenthal, showed, as did 
other Jews, his sympathy with the European higher criticism 
as against the evangelical interpretation accepted by his Chris- 
tian hearers. The Messiah of all the former seems to be their 
race instead of a person; and the Messianic mission the moral- 
izing of men in place of redeeming them. 


1 “ Jesus is pictured in the New Testament as a Jew of Jews, full of the Jewish 
spirit; and if ever a good Jew lived, it is He who is pictured in the New Testa- 
ment.” 
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The inquiry is frequent among those of pronounced and pre- 
vailing evangelical views: What bearing will this conference 
and others like it, if they occur, have upon the acceptance of 
Christ by Jews? Not an unfavorable one, it may be unhesita- 
tingly answered. It is not to be expected, however, that they 
will run into such evangelistic gatherings for the immediate 
conversion of Israelites as the Chicago meeting denied itself to 
be. This would be to invite defeat as to the legitimate object. 
Moreover, two things are evidently necessary in order to a more 
rapid and general Christianization of Jews: (1) kindlier rela- 
tions with them and a more correct and complete understanding 
of their attitude, views, and spirit; (2) a more generously 
Christian estimate of the place the moral law of the Old Testa- 
ment and the Old Testament itself are to have in the redemp- 
tion of the world. Both these objects were promoted at Chi- 
"go. 

It is not necessary to censure well-meant endeavors to com- 
mend Christ as a Saviour to the Jews which have not been suc- 
cessful. Clearly, the time was not ripe for some of them. The 
general attitude of Christendom towards modern Israel has been 
too hostile. Governments nominally Christian have wrought 
the same prejudice and hostility to missions that seamen and 
visitors nominally Christian have produced in heathen lands. 
Not until the time comes that every branch of the church is 
openly, impressively, against anti-Semitism, in Russia and 
everywhere else, will this be overcome, if it will be then. Look- 
ing at this alone, and coupling it with the sincere desire of 
Christians that “all Israel should be saved!” it might have 
been perhaps predicted that the American Board would attempt 
a mission in Palestine, and after a few years give it up as un- 
promising and unwise. In October, 1819, Rev. Levi Parsons 
and Rev. Pliny Fisk were ordained in the Old South Church, 
Boston, as missionaries to Jerusalem, and a mission in Palestine 
was established in 1821; in 1845 it was merged in the Syria 
Mission. In 1844 a mission to the Jews in Turkey was begun; 
it was discontinued in 1856. We are old enough-to remember 
long years in the past when the question was generally discussed 


among earnest Christians: Is it possible to do anything with 
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and for the Jews? and when next to nothing was attempted. 
But better methods of approach have been learned, and better 
results progressively attained. “There are altogether eight Jew- 
ish missionary societies in England, five in Scotland, and one in 
Ireland. Together these employ 312 agents. On the Continent 
of Europe the societies number 27, America has 7 with 34 
agents, — 48 societies (in all) with 377 agents. That their la- 
bors have not been wholly in vain is shown by the estimated 
fact that 100,000 Jews have been baptized in the last seventy 
five years, and that with their children the number of believers 
may be set down at 250,000. Among these have been many 
distinguished men.” (Dr. F. F. Ellinwood in “ Missionary 
Review of the World” for November.) The London Society 
for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews leads in efficiency 
and suecess, with both Home and Foreign Missions, with 39 
stations and 139 missionaries and other agents, 84 of them 
Christian Israelites, and 10 of these employed in London. Some 
thirty are employed in Jerusalem, half of these being converted 
Jews. The day of insurmountable obstacles has plainly passed. 

But the Christian world needs to make large and sympathetic 
progress in another and deeper direction. One of the Chicago 
speakers, Rev. Dr. John H. Barrows, said: ‘“ We believe that 
Christianity needs Judaism ; that is, it needs the mighty rein- 
forcement which will come from Israel, and hasten forward the 
consummation of all things.” Something like this is often said 
in the sense that a contingent of personal and race-force from 
that quarter would be one of wondrous energy, tenacity, and 
enthusiasm. All very true. But honest believers in Mosaism 
without Christianity and versus Christianity will doubtless ac- 
cept the compliment and — stay where they are. “ Christianity 
needs Judaism” in a sense more profound, — one that touches 
the integrity of principle in both Testaments. The world needs 
both volumes of Holy Scripture as of God. The law came by 
Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ, and neither 
came in vain. The first was no more a Divine failure than is 
the second. * What advantage, then, hath the Jew? or what is 
the profit of cireumcision? Much every way: first of all, that 
they were intrusted with the oracles of God. Men can no more 
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be saved without the moral law than they can be without the 
blood of Christ. In Paul’s terse exposition of what he testified 
both unto Jews and Greeks — given to the elders of the church 
at Miletus — “ repentance toward God and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ —he put on permanant record the place 
and agency of the law given to Moses, “the ten words,” as to 
the primary factor of personal salvation. For there is no re- 
pentance —no “change of mind” toward God, that is at all 
moral, save in view of moral law. Jews are to make more of 
personal atonement and saving faith, but Christians are to make 
more of the moral regimen the law keeps alive in the world. In 
maintaining this ever precious content of the Old Testament, 
and that revelation of God’s holy character which its histories, 
prophecies, and psalms set forth, the Jew has still “a seal of 
God,” and “God did not cast off his people which He fore- 
knew.” And this must be more fully recognized by Christians 
before the Jew will more fully recognize the Messiah of his own 
Scriptures and of his own “ chosen race.” 

Along with this will come — the present writer, at least, is per- 
suaded —a revived expectation as to the fulfillment of the promise 
of the restoration of the Jews.! The olive-tree ever stands, with 
its divine “root and fatness,” and the wild olive of Geatile re- 
pentance and faith is grafted in; but “how much more shall 
these, which are the natural branches, be grafted into their own 
olive tree?” “And they also, if they continue not in their 
unbelief, shall be grafted in; for God is able to graft them in 
again.” The figures given above show that He is doing it even 
now, and more and more. Paul too recognizes that the blind- 
ness of Israel was only in part, even in his day. In proportion 
to their whole numbers that part is relatively diminishing faster 
than ever before. We may have misapprehended the Apostle 
as to the coming in of “ the fullness of the Gentiles” and “ of 
all Israel.” His language allows the meaning that they are to 
be simultaneous. Too commonly the phrase “ and so all Israel 
shall be saved” has been understood to mean thereafter. Not 


1 “There has been too great a readiness to ‘ turn unto the Gentiles’ and to con- 


sider the engrafted ‘ wild olive’ the real tree.” (Dr. Ellinwood in Missionary 
Review.) 
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till the Gentile millennium is complete shall the Jewish Chris- 
tian millennium begin. But mixed as the races are now every- 
where, and are more to be in the more Christian nations of the 
future, is this possible? Or even probable? Does not Paul’s 
thought couple complete Christianization in both Gentile and 
Jew, rather than arrange one chronologically after the other ? 
Must not the one involve the other? although the precedence 
given the natural branches, broken off by unbelief, is put back 
as to the time of the universal salvation of the children of 
Abraham, to the period of the universal conversion of the other 
races of mankind. But for this breaking off, would not the re- 
demption of Israel antedate all other redemption? ‘ Thou 
standest by faith,” O Gentile rebuker of the Jew! Be not high- 
minded, but fear. The New Testament church is but a frag- 
ment without the Old Testament church evermore. They are 
beloved for the fathers’ sake. For the gifts and the calling of 
God are without repentance. There shall come out of Zion the 
Deliverer ; He shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob. It is 
not yet; it never will be, as though the word of God hath come 
to naught. History will not reverse prophecy. The last days 
of God’s kingdom on earth are not to be expected to contrast 
utterly with the former days. It will never be lost from the 
record that to the elder church belong “ the adoption, and the 
glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the 
service of God, and the promises; whose are the fathers, and of 
whom is Christ as concerning the flesh, who is over all, God 
blessed unto the ages.” Better for the scope and true liberality 
of our piety to recognize this; better even for the credit of the 
secular treatment of Israel in Christendom. For we are per- 
suaded that persecuting rulers will never stay their hand, and 
grasping business men will never relax their hate and wrong till 
the true Christians in the churches of our Lord and Saviour are 
more just and loving to God’s ancient people. Let us have the 
broad sweet spirit of our own Scriptures, and of theirs as well 
as those we distinguish as ours. Then in our Sabbath services 
we shall pray oftener for our brethren of the Dispersion. Then 
in book and speech we shall honor the Old Testament ethics in 
them that often put to shame the failure as to New Testament 
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ethics in us. Then can we sing with heart and wholesome con- 
sistency : — 


Why on the bending willows hung, 

Israel ! still sleeps thy tuneful string? .... 
No taunting foes the song require ; 

No strangers mock thy captive chain ; 
But friends provoke the silent lyre, 

And brethren ask the holy strain. 


GeorGE F. Macoun. 
Grinnell, Iowa. 


The President of the United States is to be petitioned to confer with the Queen 
of England, the Emperor of Germany, the Sultan of Turkey, the President of 
the French Republic, and other rulers of Europe, on the propriety of calling an 
International Conference to consider the condition of the Jews in modern nations 
and the possibility of opening a way for their restoration to Palestine. The peti- 


tion has already been signed by a great number of prominent representatives of 
American opinion. 








THE HUTCHINSON FAMILY AS REFORMERS. 


Joun W. Hurcuinson, of the celebrated Hutchinson family 
of singers, recently observed the seventieth anniversary of his 
birth by a reception at his residence in Lynn. Four genera- 
tions were represented and many prominent people sent letters 
of congratulation. Mr. Hutchinson, with his sister, Mrs. Abbie 
Hutchinson Patton of New York, the sole survivors of the 
quartette, received the guests, who included prominent people 
of Lynn, Boston, Salem, and New York. 

The Hutchinson family in their day were a characteristically 
New England institution. Their reputation was national. Their 
services to the country were as salutary as they were conspicu- 
ous and memorable. No other singing family has ever been 
so long, so widely, and so favorably known in this country as 
the Hutchinsons. Nearly forty years they have been popular 
favorites. 

Probably never before was such genuine ballad melody dis- 
coursed as that by the three Hutchinson brothers in their prime. 

Their songs were not only the perfection of vocal melody, but 
simple and heartfelt. And what comes from the heart usually 
goes to the heart. The words uttered by these vocalists could 
always be distinctly understood by all. Their enunciation was 
perfect ; and the cordial and emphatic recognition always ac- 
corded by the public to the excellence of these singers’ per- 
formances was a strong testimony in favor of distinctness of 
utterance in song, and an equally signal rebuke of the inarticu- 
late mouthing of most musical performers of the present day. 

The sentiment embodied in all the songs of the Hutchinsons, 
whether of a religious, political, or social sort, was fervent, 
glowing, and directly in the interest, and instinct with the 
genius, of progress and reform. These sweet singers were not 
simply traveling minstrels, intent upon “turning an honest 
penny,” but genuine reformers. From the first, manifestly, 
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they felt that they had a mission. Instinctively in sympathy 
with the unfortunate and with the oppressed, they naturally 
became the advocates of the inebriate and of the slave, while 
at the same time they tunefully interpreted the deepest and 
most ineradicable sentiments of the human heart —love of 
country and of home. The Hutchinsons, therefore, were not 
merely musicians, or musical “ artists,” but preachers, prophets, 
philanthropists, patriotic apostles of liberty, temperance, and 
every good work; and it is, doubtless, largely, if not mainly, 
on this account that they were so fervently admired, sincerely 
loved, and are still so fondly remembered by all who have ever 
had the good fortune to hear or know them. ‘True, they were 
inimitable in some respects simply as vocalists. Never, per- 
haps, have human voices more perfectly or musically blended 
than did those of the three brothers, Judson, Asa, and John, 
in their best days. And those tuneful “head” tones, so like 
“the dying tones of far-off music ” — how utterly indescribable 
their effect! I shall never forget the impression produced by 
the singing of these brothers more than thirty long years 
ago, at the close of divine service in one of the churches in 
Burlington, Vt., of that beautiful ballad by Mackay, ‘“ Where 
can the soul find rest?” After reaching the close and singing 
the last response, “ Yes, in heaven,” the three brothers, oceupy- 
ing the lofty gallery, still stood with pale, upturned faces, their 
flowing locks falling upon their shoulders, and their full beards 
reaching low down upon their bosoms, while the attentive audi- 
ence, entranced, distinctly heard, as if coming down to them 
from some far-away angel choir in the sky, the echo, —“ Yes, 
in heaven!” The congregation was literally spellbound. They 
stood in their places as if transfixed. Not a man, woman, or 
child moved. Absolute silence reigned. Not until the noise 
of an opening pew-door dispelled the illusion did it occur to us 
to receive the benediction. Seldom has one such an opportu- 
nity for realizing what the human voice is capable of, or what 
these natures of ours are capable of feeling under the spell of 
simple vocal music. 

The Hutchinsons, it may be added in this connection, were 
remarkable for the meaning or expression they were wont to 
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put into their facial gestures. A wonderful commentary on cer- 
tain sacred chants that I have heard from their lips was often 
afforded by their mobile and most expressive features. 

The principal ground, doubtless, of the enduring popularity 
of this famous family, the secret of the warm as well as the 
permanent place they have secured in the universal Northern 
heart, is the fact that they stood for great moral ideas, great 
American or humanitarian interests. Minstrels they were, to 
be sure; but, first of all, they were men, patriots, prophets, 
Christians; they were lovers of their country and of their 
kind ; of God and of their Saviour. They were fearless and 
faithful preachers of righteousness, and, accordingly, while on 
the one hand they were a joy to such as do well, they were also, 
on the other, a terror to evil-doers. There is no reason to 
believe that either Old Hunkerism, rumsellers, or slaveholders 
ever bore overmuch good-will toward these singing pilgrims, 
these minstrel reformers and radical abolitionists. 

The reader may perhaps remember that at the opening of the 
late civil war this melodious family, or a portion of it, having 
been attracted to Washington by the novelty of no longer find- 
ing the public halls of the city barricaded against the utter- 
ance of generous and humane, as well as patriotic, sentiments, 
thought, meantime, to do something to break the monotony and 
to cheer the ruggedness of the winter on the part of “the boys 
in blue” in the neighboring camps, by the unbought carol of 
their simple, heartfelt songs. General McClellan and certain 
of his proslavery associates, unable to endure the strong flavor 
of freedom, not to say of abolition sentiment that characterized 
some of these songs, banished them from the Union camps, and 
hushed to silence on the soil of the Old Dominion their patri- 
otic, liberty-loving airs. What a valiant service this, truly! 
Meantime the specially obnoxious song, we are told, causing 
thus the peremptory, ignominious suppression and expulsion of 
the Hutchinsons, was the then freshly-uttered stanzas of John 
G. Whittier, themselves a memorable and stirring portion of 
the history of that time, and beginning : — 


We wait beneath the furnace-blast 
The pangs of transformation. 
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We can readily imagine that men of the McClellan stripe did 
not especially relish such wholesome truths as those embodied 
in the following stanzas : — 
What gives the wheat-fields blades of steel ? 
What points the rebel cannon ? 
What sets the roaring rabble’s heel on the old star-spangled pennon ? 
What breaks the oath 
Of the men of the South ? 
What whets the knife 
‘For the Union’s life ? 
Hark ! to the answer: SLAVERY ! 


Then waste no blows on lesser foes in strife unworthy freemen. 
God lifts to-day the vail and shows the features of the demon ! 


With all their seriousness and earnestness the Hutchinsons 
were genuine humorists. Meanwhile, preéminently, the comi- 
cal one of the group was Judson the violinist, as original a 
genius on this line as he was inimitable. It is doubtful whether 
in this country he ever had his equal in this role. Never have 
I seen an audience convulsed as under his incomparable droll- 
ery. And yet I have been assured by one of the brothers that, 
strangely, this Judson was the only sad one in the family, and 
that his sadness seemed to be due chiefly to a growing sense on 
his part of the insincerity and heartlessness of one class, and 
the wrongs and nameless woes of another and still larger class 
of his fellow human beings. 

Certain of her masterpieces Nature never reproduces. Byron 
declared that she *“ broke her mould in moulding Sheridan.” 
Some years ago Mr. T. W. Higginson said that he pitied the 
generations following us, as they can never hear Gough or Phil- 
lips. He might have included the Jubilee Singers and the 
Hutchinsons. Judson and Asa are already gone. John, hav- 
ing just touched his three-score and ten, still abides with us. 
His friends have done a handsome and most timely act in giv- 
ing him a seventieth birthday reception. Meanwhile, when all 
these voices shall finally have been hushed in the silence of the 
grave, the world, I feel sure, will never see or hear their like 
again. 


R. H. Howarp. 
Franklin, Mass. 








BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


SEASON oF 1891. 
LECTURE I. 


FRUITFUL FAITH AS SELF-SURRENDER TO THE SELF- 
EVIDENT. 

The one true and deepest theme of the world’s and man’s history, to which all others 
are subordinate, is the conflict of faith and unbelief. All epochs in which faith, under 
whatever form, prevails, are brilliant, heart-elevating, and fruitful for contempora- 
ries and for after times. On the contrary all epochs in which unbelief, under what- 
ever forms, maintains its sorry triumph, even though for a moment they should shine 


with a sham splendor, vanish from the view of posterity, because no one chooses to 
trouble himself to know that which is unfruitful. — GoETHE, West-Ostlicher Divan. 


The sum of the self-evident eternal truths is the Divine Omnipresence, and not merely 
a result of it. —Lorzr, Microcosmos. 


I. 


On Longfellow’s grave at Mount Auburn there is a symbol 
which represents the unity of all forms of fruitful religious 
faith. At one end of the brown block of stone which covers 
the spot where his body lies at rest until the heavens be no more 
are these four words, so written that they all meet at one centre: 
“ Ler, Rex; Lux, Dux.” — Law, King; Light, Leader. A 
circle is drawn around the four. 

Natural law is one of the self-revelations of God. A natural 
law without God behind it is no more than a glove without a 
hand in it. Natural law is nothing less than the Divine Om- 
nipresence acting on the creation which it brought into exist- 
ence; so that Lex means Rex. And thus those two radii of 
the eternal circle meet at one centre. Lex, Rex — the two are 
One. Lionel Beale was right when he said to me once in Lon- 
don, “ What our age most needs is some one to upset natural 
law.” The eighteenth century was deistic. It used to speak, 
as we yet do in very belated fashion, of the universe being gov- 
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erned by law. The truth is, the universe is governed, not by 
law, but only according to law. As Professor Drummond has 
said, “ Natural law is a process, not a power; a method of 
operation, not an operator.” 

Does Light mean Leader? Lux, Dua —are these One? 
Wherever there is light, especially wherever there is self-evident 
truth, have we there the self-revelation of a personal God ? So 
our best philosophers tell us. Self-evident truths are now 
treated in the highest philosophy as a self-revelation of the 
omnipresent God. Lotze has always taught that the eternal 
truths are not merely a result of the Divine Omnipresence, but 
that there is a sense in which they are that Omnipresence. They 
are eternal, immutable, omnipresent in their range. We cannot 
even imagine them to be reversed. And this is not pantheism, 
for we teach not only the Divine immanence in the creation, but 
the Divine transcendence above it. The light is in the rainbow, 
but the rainbow is not the whole of light. And so we are not 
followers of what vaunts itself now so much as Christian pan- 
theism, and is neither pantheism nor Christianity, but a coun- 
terfeit of both. 

Plato said much of the True, the Good, and the Beautiful. 
We are so organized that a yearning that cannot be repressed 
teaches us to surrender to the True, to the Good, to the Beauti- 
ful. Self-surrender to Rationality is a mighty tendency in hu- 
man nature, but one that we do not yield to until God touches 
us and gives us new hearts. Self-surrender to Righteousness 
is a yearning also, and one that never is complete until God 
empowers us to become his sons. Self-surrender to Beauty, 
the holiness of beauty, and the beauty of holiness, is a yearn- 
ing that will never die out of man. Any religion that is 
to last must satisfy these yearnings and insist on self-surrender 
to Rationality, self-surrender to Righteousness, self-surrender to 
Beauty. And all that is only self-surrender to the Self-Evident. 
And all that is only self-surrender to a personal God. Lua, 
Dux; Rex, Lex. With Longfellow, I draw a circle around 
the four. This representation I believe to be soundly Biblical 
as well as thoroughly scientific. 
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Il. 

The keynote of fruitful faith in all ages has been immediate 
self-surrender to the self-evident. There are self-evident truths 
in the region of the conscience as well as in that of the intellect. 
It will be found that the cans and cannots of Scripture are 
appeals to the very same self-evident truths which are the basis 
of all science. 

There are truths that are merely evident. There are truths 
that are self-evident. It is only to the latter that I appeal. It 
is not merely evident, it is self-evident, that every change must 
have a cause. It is not merely evident, it is self-evident, that 
two cannot walk together unless they are agreed. It is not 
merely evident, it is self-evident, that a fountain cannot bring 
forth at the same time both sweet water and bitter; that no 
man can serve two masters; and that, unless a man be born 
again, he cannot enter the kingdom of heaven. It is not 
merely evident, it is self-evident, that if a soul loves what God 
hates and hates what God loves, it can have no harmony with 
God, either in life, or death, or beyond death, until this disso- 
nance ceases. It is not merely evident, it is self-evident, that 
unless a man is delivered from the love of lawlessness and the 
guilt of it, he cannot be at peace under a government of perfect 
righteousness. 

The tests of self-evident truth are necessity, universality, 
unchangeableness. 

Self-evidence stands at the beginning of all our sound pro- 
cesses of reasoning. We err in our syllogisms, we go astray in 
our inductive processes ; but we are required by the scientific 
method always to commence with strictly axiomatic self-evident 
propositions ; and this not merely in science, but in theology as 
well. 

In an age like ours, saturated with reverence for the scientific 
method, but by no means always applying that method in a fair 
way, it is vastly important to begin with fundamental truths, 
necessary, self-evident, axiomatic, whenever we are in conflict 
with skepticism or even with doctrinal unrest. 

My chief proposition is, that the keynote of the faith attested 
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by self-evident truths is also the keynote of the faith attested 
by revelation, by the regenerate consciousness, and by reiterated 
experiment in life. 

If I were to answer the question which underlies most modern 
differences of opinion in the fields of theology and ethics, What 
are the tests of divine authority in religious truth? I should say 
they are these four: — 

1. Self-evidence. 

2. Revelation. 

3. Regenerate Consciousness. 

4. Experiment. 

It will be noticed that Se/f-evidence is preferred here to the 
word Leason, for the latter term is less definite and authorita- 
tive than the former. 

If the Church is made a test of the authority of religious 
truth, the question yet remains, What is the Church? If the 
Christian Consciousness is spoken of, it must yet be determined 
who are Christians. I prefer, therefore, the phrase, The Ite- 
generate Consciousness. 


III. 


Allow me to remind you that now for fifteen years nothing 
has been asked of you here that does not base itself upon self- 
evidence. With the utmost deliberateness, I for one have 
always planted myself on the platform of immediate self-surren- 
der to the self-evident in both Scripture and science. These 
are the organizing and fundamental principles of what I have 
ventured to call Theistic Realism, or Axiomatic Theology. 
They are familiar to you, but I recapitulate them here as my per- 
sonal creed in philosophy and as a keynote for what I am about 
to say in a course of lectures on Fruitful Faith in all Ages. 

1. Self-evident truth is a self-revelation of God. 

2. It is the Divine Omnipresent Action, and not merely the 
result of such action. It is the basis of the Nature of Things. 


But 


3. It is He. Every necessary truth has objective as well as 
subjective validity. 
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4. Harmony with self-evident truth was the original consti- 
tution of man. 

5. Presence and pressure of self-evident truth in the intellect 
and conscience is one of the self-revelations of God in the soul. 

6. The new sense of harmony which arises after the soul has 
yielded utterly to the demands of self-evident truth is a sign of 
the Divine approval. 

7. There can be no spiritual peace — either intellectual, or 
ethical, or zsthetic — without self-surrender to self-evident 
truth. 

8. The Holy Spirit, which is only another name for God, 
acts on the soul in part through the self-evident truths. 

9. The cans and cannots of Scripture are appeals to such 
truth. So are all the axioms of science. 

10. The conditions of the salvation of the soul are deter- 
mined by self-evident truth. These are deliverance from the 
love of sin and from the guilt of sin. It is self-evident that 
without this double deliverance the soul can have no peace with 
itself, or with Infinite Holiness. 

11. Self-evident truths are found in all religions. 

12. They are the basis for the unification of all that is sound 
in them all. 

13. Christianity and it only provides for escape from the 
guilt and from the love of sin, and this without violating self- 
evident truth. 

14. The self-evident religious truths are unalterable, and the 
same in all ages, although capable of ever new applications. 

15. They are unassailable, and so place practical ethics on an 
immovable foundation. 

16. They furnish a right basis for every scheme of scientific 
thought, whether in philosophy, physics, zsthetics, ethics, or 
theology. 

17. They condemn all false faiths, and detect all counterfeit 
faiths. 

18. They justify historic Christianity, which is everywhere 
built upon them. 

19. They govern the next world as well as this. They under- 
gird both salvation and perdition. 
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20. They are the Locos, which in the beginning was with 
God, and was God, and by whom all things were made, and in 
whom all things consist. 

Any religion that is to last must fit man’s fundamental in- 
stincts and must harmonize with the strictly self-evident truths. 
Any religion that does not thus harmonize with the organic con- 
stitution of man, rightly balanced, will inevitably have no future. 
Any religion that does not save the soul is not worth saving. 
Any theology that does not equip man to rescue the perishing 
deserves itself to perish. Carlyle said that, * In all conflicts of 
modern times, man is yet man.” In spite of many changes that 
the future is to bring, man will always be man, mortal, depend- 
ent, sinful, aspiring. It is incontrovertible that the self-evident 
truths will always have authority over man. They are not 
simply the ruling ideas of one age; they are the ruling ideas of 
all ages. They are not merely the Zeit-Geist ; they are the 
Ewigkeit’s-Geist. 


IV. 

A right reconstruction of theology will base itself on the 
strictly self-evident truths. 

We are living in an age which exhibits the disorganizing 
effect of crude speculation and careless reconstruction in theol- 
ogy. For example, take certain negations characteristic of what 
calls itself the new theology, or of large parts of it, and notice 
how the removal of one stone from an arch may loosen the 
whole structure. 

1. It will be admitted that the Bible has made the impression 
on the great majority of its readers that men are exposed to 
eternal punishment, or promised eternal reward, as a conse- 
quence of the deeds of this life and of character formed here. 

2. It will be admitted that men have usually interpreted 
the Bible to teach that we need a new birth, or a radical change 
of character in this life, as a condition of the salvation of the 
soul, 

3. It will be admitted that the Bible has made the impression 
that an atonement is necessary in this life, and that a vicarious 
atonement has been made. 
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But now in certain quarters 

1. It is denied that the Scriptures teach that all men are 
exposed to eternal punishment as a consequence of character 
formed in this life. 

2. It is denied that men need a radical change or a new 
birth in all cases in this life. 

3. It is denied that the atonement is vicarious. 

But if a vicarious atonement and a new birth are not neces- 
sary in this life, many will not believe that an atonement has 
been made at all, or that any revelation was necessary, or that 
miracles took place, or that Christ was divine, or that inspira- 
tion was granted to Biblical writers. 

The purpose of miracles and revelation must be signal and 
eminent ; but if no deliverance of men from exposure to eternal 
punishment is needed, if no new birth or atonement is necessary 
in this life, there is no signal and eminent purpose to account 
for a revelation. 

Going back to my tests of divine authority for religious truth, 
I maintain, in opposition to these disorganizing views — 

It is certain that men are exposed to the possibility of attain- 
ing a final permanence of character, bad or good. It is admit- 
ted that they are exposed to this possibility. 

It is self-evident that while this possibility of attaining a final 
permanence of character, bad or good, lasts, men are in a state 
of probation. 

It is self-evident that a final permanence of character can 
come but once. 

It is certain, therefore, that there can be no second probation. 
Although we may not be able in all cases to determine, from 
the point of view of mere reason, when probation ends, the 
Scriptures, I think, determine most decisively that it ends in 
this life. 

It is clear that the longer men live in dissimilarity of feeling 
with God, the longer they are likely to do so. As character 
may attain a final permanence in evil, the soul may, without 
losing freedom, fall into eternal sin. It may acquire an un- 
changing bent in evil habit, without losing freedom. It isa 
fact of experience that character may acquire a final perma- 
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nence of evil habit. I believe that Satan is free, but that he has 
acquired a final permanence of evil choice. He could not be a 
sinful creature if he were not free. But, without losing free- 
dom at all, an unchanging bent of disposition may be reached. 
And I maintain that whoever falls into an unchanging bent of 
evil disposition may fall into eternal sin. While sin continues, 
its consequences will continue. Eternal punishment must fol- 
low eternal sin. 

It follows, therefore, from self-evident truths, that the soul 
must be delivered from the love and the guilt of sin in order to 
have peace in the presence of infinite Holiness. 

It follows, therefore, that the necessity of a new birth and of 
an atonement may be made to appear from strictly self-evident 
truths. 

And I maintain, that Christianity in its undistorted form, 
with its doctrines of a new birth and of an atonement, meets, 
and is the only religion known under heaven or among men that 
does meet, this highest human necessity. [ Applause. ] 


V. 


The doctrinal unrest of our age is to be cured by appeals to: 
self-evident truth. 

We are told that the age is progressive, and that, until 
psychology has passed through its fingers every morsel of 
observed fact concerning the human spirit, we shall not know 
what final opinions are to become. Professor Ladd tells us 
that psychology just now is engaged in investigating hypnot- 
ism and even spiritualism, of which I think nine tenths are 
fraud; and as to the remaining tenth, I usually say either 
Satan is in it, or nothing is in it. The attitudes of diseased 
minds are to be studied by psychology, so this professor tells us. 
All morbid, as well as all healthy spiritual moods, are to be ex- 
amined. Psychology is broadening its outlook, and we must 
hold opinion in suspense until these details are settled. A 
professor of exegetical theology tells us that so much that is new 
is coming to light under modern investigations, that no one 
knows what the system of exegetical science may be fifty years 
hence. 

VOL. vil. — NO. 40. 19 
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In opposition to all this uneasiness produced by the advance 
of knowledge, I maintain that — 

1. The great truths in the Scriptures are not in debate ; end- 
less questions are raised only concerning smaller matters. 

2. The indispensable in Scripture is the clear. 

3. Eminent truths in Scripture are mountain peaks. Emi- 
nent verities, when once ascended, give wide views of everything 
around them. 

4. The self-evident truths of Scripture are among the most 
eminent of all its truths. They are the indispensable portion 
of all religious truth, and they are wholly unchangeable and 
unassailable. 

Even if we cannot look through space and see the skirts of 
the universe, we yet know that the sun and the moon and the con- 
stellations are realities. You are to wait, you say, until science 
has sounded the infinities and the eternities, and then you will 
settle your opinions in theology. If one waits in this fashion, he 
will wait forever. Science never will sound the infinities and 
the eternities. But the fact that we do not know what lies be- 
hind the most distant constellations the telescope has reached, 
does not invalidate the fact that the sun is in the heavens, that 
the queen of night is there, that certain constellations look upon 
us as they did upon our fathers. What I insist on is, that the 
indispensable in theology was actually known in part to our 
fathers themselves. Our fathers were not all fools; if they 
were, what are we? [Applause.] I go into a strange coun- 
try, as, for instance, that of the Cascades and the Sierra Ne- 
vadas. I remember the mountain peaks, I know something of 
the mighty rivers and the plains. But if you question me as to 
minute details in any of the glorious landscapes that are new 
to me and that I have seen but a few times, I shall show my- 
self to have a confused memory. I do not pretend to have 
photographed everything on my mind’s sensitive plates. But 
confuse me as often as you please by cross-examination as to 
minute details, I yet retain perfect faith that I have seen the 
mountain peaks, that I have crossed the mighty rivers, and that 
I know what the prairies are. And now I maintain that, what- 
ever you say of Calvinistic theology, of Arminian theology, of 
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liberal theology, of evangelical theology, of old theology, or of 
new theology, there are certain things that are absolutely clear, 
paramount, unassailable, in what we ought to call indispensable 
theology. That is the theology that leads to what I call fruit- 
ful faith. 

VI. 

The most eminent truths of Scripture have self-evidence be- 
hind them. 

That you may not misunderstand my appeal to self-evident 
truth, I beg you to remember constantly that I regard it as a 
Biblical quite as much as a scientific appeal. 

The fall of man? What is it, but his dropping out of har- 
mony with those ineradicable instincts that God created in him, 
demanding self-surrender to rationality, self-surrender to right- 
eousness, self-surrender to beauty. As long as man does not, in 
his every choice, agree with God, so long God, acting through 
man, will convince him that he is a fallen creature. . There are 
people who tell us that the doctrine of the fall is outgrown. I 
pity those who have so low an idea of man that they think he can 
have reached his present low estate and not have fallen. I be- 
lieve in the fall, because I believe that man’s nature was meant 
to act in harmony with itself. It does not so act, and only once 
on earth have we seen man at his climax, man harmonious, fac- 
ulty with faculty, conscience always obeyed. 

Any religion that is fit to be adopted as harmonizing with 
human nature, must harmonize with man at his best, must har- 
monize with man with all his faculties acting in accord with each 
other ; must, in short, harmonize with man at his climax, that 
is, with perfect humanity in Christ our Lord. It is a very 
familiar doctrine, I hope, to most of you, that human nature is 
harmonious with itself only when all the faculties are at their 
best; and all the faeulties cannot be taken at their best unless 
conscience is taken at its best; that is, as it existed in Christ. 
It actually is demonstrable that the natural is the Christ-like. 

The fall of man appears in his dissonance with self-evident 
truths in the region of rationality, in the region of righteous- 
ness, and in the region of beauty. We are birds flying against 
the wind of the Divine Omnipresence. The wind is not made 
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a hurricane, because it is not sent to overpower our wills. Of 
course, were it to do so, we might make mere prudence of 
virtue. Why have we not been given any more light? Pascal 
used to say, “ There is light enough to save those who love it. 
There is darkness enough in the world to ruin those that like 
it.” (“ Thoughts,” xviii.) One evident reason why the power 
of the Divine in us has not been made greater is, that we are not 
to be overpowered. Our freedom is respected by our Creator. 
We do not know how great the power of the Divine in us would 
be if we would move with the Divine. If we were to recover 
the harmony of our faculties, and, instead of moving against 
this sweeping breeze of the Divine Spirit that fills creation, were 
to move with it, we should find that all the stars in their courses 
and all the winds in the heavens support the Divine tendency 
in human nature. [ Applause. ] 

The fact of the freedom of the will is guaranteed by self 
evident truth. 

Any full, scholarly, and thoroughly Biblical doctrine of the 
Logos asserts the doctrine of the Eternal Reason, which is the 
eternal Word. And the Eternal Reason is only the self-evident, 
the eternal truths, revealing the Divine Omnipresence and prob- 
ably a part of it. 

It is important to notice that the self-evident truths have 
much to do with the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, for conscience 
touches the Divine, and God within us reveals himself, by the 
very plan of our faculties; He calls us to harmony with our- 
selves, to harmony with our neighbors, to harmony with univer- 
sal law, to harmony with self-evident truth, to harmony with 
himself. He asks us to attain the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace. A lack of peace and of its results is one of 
the chief tests of a counterfeit religious faith. 

The self-evident truths have a kingdom ; but, as God is behind 
them, it is certain that He has a kingdom, and that the government 
is on his shoulders; so that the doctrine of the Kingdom of 
God connects itself with the doctrine of self-evidence in truth. 

And I have just shown that the definition of salvation as de- 
liverance from the love of sin and the guilt of it is necessarily 
connected with the self-evident truth that while we love what 
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God hates, and hate what He loves, we cannot be at peace in 
his presence. The necessity of a new birth and of an atone- 
ment to man’s harmonization with his spiritual environment is, 
therefore, a self-evident necessity. 


Aristotle said ages ago, with the victorious accent of complete 
conviction and yet with a certain searching plaintiveness of tone, 
that those who abandon self-evident truth will find nothing safer 
on which to build. In presence of both Scripture and science 
we need make no apology for adopting as our watchword in life 
and death and beyond death, immediate self-surrender to the 
self-evident. That means immediate, affectionate, total, irrever- 
sible self-surrender to God in the Eternal Reason, who became 
the Eternal Word. [Applause. ] 








BOOK NOTICES. 


SovuveNtIR VOLUME OF THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AND CATHOLIC 
ConGREss : 1789-1889. 


This must be acknowledged to be an authoritative Roman Catholic vol- 
ume. The book is sumptuous in binding, paper, print. It is also multitu- 
dinous with the portraits of the gentlemen figuring in that, to the Roman 
Catholic, august occasion. Moreover, its pages bear the official “ Imprim- 
atur” of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Detroit. In addition, the book 
“is respectfully dedicated to His Eminence, James, Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop of Baltimore, and the Catholic Hierarchy, Clergy, and Laity 
of the United States.” 

Certainly it cannot be esteemed unfair if one suppose that what he finds 
in such pages does accurately represent the feelings and the general senti- 
ments of the Roman Catholics in the United States. 

Besides, I confess, it shocked somewhat my American consciousness and 
notion of freedom of thought and freedom of speech, when I discovered 
that in the pages of this book it was deliberately affirmed that all the 
papers read before the Congress had first to be submitted to an advisory 
committee of Bishops. It seemed to me, in my Protestant blindness, as I 
suppose it would be called — which blindness I am most frank to confess, 
however, I personally utterly prefer to any vision which can come from 
such iron, ecclesiastical, beforehand inquisition of thought and speech — 
that it would have been manlier and decidedly more American to trust the 
gentlemen requested to read papers on so august an occasion, to their own 
intelligence and general good sense. But, however that may be, such 
precaution is surely still further evidence of such anxious ecclesiastical 
scrutiny and care, that for this reason, in addition, the greater trust may 
be yielded these pages as real and true expression, if not of the thought 
of the Roman Catholic Laity, at least of the thought of the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy. 

In the introduction to this volume, so fortified, defended, anxiously 
guarded, I find the following :— 


The only serious defect from which we— the Roman Catholics— are likely 
to suffer in the future, as we have suffered in the past, is in the matter of educa- 
tion. The fact is that in English-speaking countries Catholics are less educated 
than non-Catholics. Whatever cause we may ascribe it to, and it is not necessary 
to ascribe it to any cause not honorable to them as Catholics, the fact remains that 
the mass of Catholics are comparatively uneducated, and the graduates of our 
institutions of learning are inferior in literary and scientific scholarship to those 
trained in other schools. If there are any among us, clergy or laity, that seem to 
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be exceptions, I think they will all be found to have received a part, at least, of 
their education elsewhere. 


This is a Roman Catholic authorized statement and confession ; it is not 
a Protestant slander. I have quoted from this Roman Catholic volume 
precisely. 

And now, alongside of this Roman Catholic confession will you put the 
statement of an observer, whose scholarship and accuracy cannot be ques- 
tioned ; who was a recognized expert in matters of social and economic ad- 
vance ; who was employed both by the State of New York and by the gov- 
ernment of the United States in the realm of revenue and taxation ; and 
whose fifteen reports upon such subjects have been reproduced in England, 
France, and Germany. Will you consider, in the light of the above Roman 
Catholic confession, what the Hon. David A. Wells has told us concerning 
the social and educational effects of Roman Catholicism in a country where, 
for three long centuries, that Roman Catholic system had the most unques- 
tioned and unhindered chance to try and show its hand? , 

In his book, “A Study of Mexico,” Mr. Wells has this to say of the 
social and educational results of Roman Catholicism — and this after three 
hundred years of the completest opportunity for the sowing of its seeds 
and the reaping of its harvests. 


Of the present population of Mexico, probably three quarters, and possibly a 
larger proportion — for in respect to this matter there is no certain information — 
cannot read or write, possess little or no property, and have no intelligent ideas 
about civil as contradistinguished from military authority, of political liberty, or 
of constitutional government. . . . It is difficult, in fact, to express in words, to 
those who have not had opportunity of judging for themselves, the degraded 
condition of the mass of the laboring classes of Mexico. The veil of the pictur- 
esque, which often suffices to soften the hard lives of human existence, cannot 
here hide the ugliness and even hideousness of the picture which humanity ex- 
hibits in its material coarseness, and intellectual or spiritual poverty. . . . What 
Mexico is to-day, socially and politically, is the natural and legitimate sequence, 
and exactly what might have. been expected from the artificial conditions which 
for more than three centuries have been forced upon her; and history has never 
afforded such a striking, instructive, and pitiful illustration of the effect upon a 
country and a people of long-continued absolutism and tyranny in respect to 
both government and religion. But what has the church, in whose hands for so 
many years was exclusively vested the matter of education, and which lacked 
nothing in the way of power and opportunity, to say to the appalling depths of 
ignorance in which she has left the Mexican people ; an ignorance not confined to 
an almost entire lack of acquaintance with the simplest elements of scholastic 
learning — reading, writing, and the rules of common arithmetie —but even with 
the commonest tools and mechanical appliances of production and civilization. 

Here, then, we have our confession and our illustration. The confession 
is by Roman Catholics themselves, that in English-speaking countries — 
and such are preponderatingly Protestant countries — Roman Catholics do 
not educate into an equality of scholarship with others; that, for their 
best scholarship, both in the clergy and laity, they are dependent upon those 
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coming to them from other methods of education than their own. The 
illustration is Mexico, — where three hundred years of Roman Catholic rule 
and teaching or non-teaching have come such to harvests. 

Is it wonderful that free-born American citizens hesitate at the enthrone- 
ment of such a system in the place of their public schools? Let them 
hesitate. Let them refuse. Let them stand watch and ward against the 
stealthy encroachments of such a system. For, if history is in anywise to be 
trusted, Roman Catholicism does in maturity blossom as Mexico, and will 
continue to blossom as Mexico if you will give it chance ; it cannot blossom 
as a republic of intelligent manhood, untrammeled conscience, free press, 
free state, free church. It is only blight for these, and ultimately the 
sternest doom for them. 

WAYLAND Hoyt. 


AFRO-AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION, AT ATLANTA, 1890. 


Afro-American educators begin to speak for themselves. We have 
been favored with advanced slips of “The Southland,” which publishes in 
full the proceedings and papers of the recent gathering of educators of 
Afro-American youth in Atlanta. Of these discussions, “The Southland ” 
says : — 

We make no apology for the contents of this issue. The proceedings of the 
American Association of Educators of Colored Youth cannot but be interesting and 
highly instructive to our readers. We call especial attention to the admirable 
papers published herewith as read before the association. They represent discus- 
sions prepared especially for the recent meeting and have never appeared in public 
print before ; and they will be found of vital importance to all students of our 
race situation more particularly from an educational point of view. We bespeak 
for them careful as well as thoughtful and sympathetic readers. 


The report begins with the address to the public prepared by the conven- 
tion. It is thoughtful and able. It opens with an expression of gratitude 
for the progress of the colored man in education during the last twenty 
years, and then proceeds to notice, that last year there were 1,103,000 persons 
of school age who attended no school ; that school-houses are poor, and im- 
perfectly supplied, and there is a scarcity of skilled laborers. On the basis 
of these facts an appeal is made to the public for a more certain and hearty 
support of such efforts ; especially is it regarded the duty of Congress to 
furnish some kind of national aid. An urgent plea is made for the ‘“ higher 
education ;’’ a very small percentage of those in colored institutions taking 
a college course. Permanent endowments are needed, especially in the 
form of scholarships. We quote a paragraph on this subject : — 


A form of endowment that is greatly needed and that will yield speedy and 
abundant fruit is that of scholarships. There are many young men and women 
who are almost up to the standard of self-support, that would be greatly helped 
by a scholarship of small income. Some of these, without such aid, will never 


receive the training they ought to have, and so fail of the highest usefulness in 
life. 
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An appeal is also made for longer terms in the public schools of the 
South ; for justice in awarding to colored pupils positions of honor which 
they deserve, and finally to colored people, to make the best possible use of 
their educational facilities. The address closes thus :— 


In view of the great importance of increasing the length of term in the 
public schools of the South, and increasing their efficiency, as set forth in the 
address to the country issued by the American Association of the Educators of 
Colored Youth, it is hereby recommended that a committee of five members of 
this association be selected by the executive committee to present our views to 
Congress during its present session, and urge the passage of a bill by which the 
efforts of the Southern States to provide efficient public schools shall be assisted 
by funds from the national money. 


The two addresses of welcome, which are published by “The Southland,” 
were made by Dean J. H. Hincks, of Atlanta University, and by Prof. St. 
Geo. Richardson, of Morris-Brown College. Dean Hincks thus closes : — 


From the first Atlanta University has believed in the high possibilities of the 
negro race. Its teachers have devoted themselves with passionate ardor to 
bringing out the angel imprisoned in the rough stone of the material put into 
their hands. Through good report and evil report it has persisted in its aim to 
develop the whole man, body, mind, and soul — the trained hand, the cultivated 
intelligence, the heart of purity and truth and love! It has scorned any bribe 
which could be offered to make it treat the negro as anything less than a man, 
with all the rights and susceptibilities and possibilities of human nature. It has 
its reward in the grateful devotion of its children and in the loyal adherence of 
the people before whose breast it has interposed its shield. Encouraged by vast 
success and by greater responsiveness than ever to its efforts, it is glad to join 
hands with you in more effectual service for training leaders and educators and 
skilled workers for the race which stands in such greater need of these. It con- 
gratulates you on the large results already achieved and it looks forward with you 
in hopeful anticipation to the time when a whole people shall be transformed — 
fitted for the opportunities and responsibilities and privileges which have come to 
them with the gift of manhood and of freedom. The emancipation which they 
shortly celebrate will have its full significance only when it is celebrated by eman- 
cipated minds. 


Prof. Richardson represented, as he says, the only Atlanta school that 
“is purely and entirely negro ;” “founded by negroes, built by negroes, 
owned by negroes, conducted, taught, and supported by negroes.” 


His words of welcome were very eloquent and hearty. Here are some of 
them :— 


Yes, we welcome you to this the Empire State of the South, the youngest of 
the thirteen original States of the American Revolution, the State whose noble 
and liberal-hearted founder, James Oglethorpe, had the British courage and un- 
daunted will to prohibit during his ten years administration that pernicious system 
of slavery from existing and disgracing the thrifty and prosperous colony. 

We gladly welcome you to the State that boasts of recording $13,000,000 worth 
of taxable property accumulated and owned by the negro. Still more especially 
do ~e welcome you to the metropolis of the South, where everything that tends 
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towards progress and advancement is to be found standing out in bold relief. On 
our streets is to be seen every variety of locomotion. If you desire to ride and 
do not care to take an open vehicle, you can choose either the mule car or the 
horse car, or the steam car or the electric car ; and in a few years we will have the 
elevated car. 

We welcome you to the ‘‘ Gate City of the South,” a city that is reached by at 
least seven different and distinct lines of railroad, thus making it the railway 
centre of the South. 

We welcome you to the Chicago of the South; for being one of the most 
enterprising and prosperous cities in the Union, and on account of its rapid 
growth in population and its varied and extensive interests, it well deserves the 
title. 

Moreover, Atlanta has the distinction of being one of the most beautiful state 
capitals in the country. The capitol, built of stone and white marble, is one of 
the handsomest buildings in the South. The legislature is now in session, and we 
invite you to visit the capitol and see the beautiful building that is modeled 
somewhat after the style of the grand capitol at Washington, D. C. 

Finally we do cheerfully welcome you to the great seat of learning in the South, 
a sort of educational nucleus, to which gravitates by the force of its many attrac- 
tive institutions a large number of aspirants for intellectual fame. We cordially 
invite you to visit our schools, that are well equipped and properly officered, and 
so doing a great work in the cause of education, and toward the solution of the 
perplexing ** Race Problem.”’ 


Other addresses were made by the city officials, but they are not re- 
ported. 


In response, Prof. J. M. Gregory, of Howard University, president of 
the association, was very felicitous. It was with the alumni of Howard Uni- 
versity that the idea of the convention originated. Said Prof. Gregory : — 


We are not forgetful of the fact that these hearty greetings are spoken on a 
soil where, less than a generation ago, schools and colleges for colored children 
and youth were institutions unknown. The world’s history fails to record, in a 
like period of time, a revolution more complete in public sentiment, affecting the 
educational interests of a people, and a progress more remarkable consequent 
upon such change in opinion. We accept in good faith the views you express, as 
embodying the thoughts and purposes of all liberal-minded Americans, not only 
of your beautiful and enterprising city, Atlanta, in respect to the education of col- 
ored youth, but of the great State of Georgia and the entire Southland as well. 

We are not unmindful in what presence we stand. Here are assembled the 
most distinguished instructors of our youth, representing the university, the col- 
lege, the academy, and the common school. Here, too, have come to participate 
in these deliberations many of the true friends of the negro, who believe, with us, 
that his elevation, to be sure and permanent, must be accomplished through the 
agency of Christian education. 


The first paper reported in “The Southland,” and the only one yet in 
hand by us, is on The Relative Mortality of the Colored Race, by W. S. 
Montgomery, M. D., of Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Montgomery begins by alluding to the fictions about the colored man. 
Among them is the one, that by his very constitution he is doomed to early 
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and untimely death. He admits their mortality as twofold that of the 
whites, but attributes it largely to deaths in infancy. Among the adults 
throughout the South, race mortality is about equal. In Washington, D.C., 
in 1889, the ratio was 15.96 whites and 30.49 colored in 1,000; the mortality 
rate of the colored population having decreased 3.62 below the mean aver- 
age of the previous thirteen years. Of charity cases treated by physicians, 
at public expense, 9,733 were colored, 4,892 were white. In epidemic dis- 
eases the chances of death are 12 per cent. to the white, and 5 per cent. to 
the colored ; in acute diseases of the respiratory organs in children under 5, 
18 per cent. of colored to 9 per cent. of white ; in constitutional diseases, for 
whites, 3.22 per. cent., to 7 per cent. colored. Dr. Montgomery traces the 
larger mortality of colored children to crowded alleys, improper food, too 
little care, both of nursing and medical treatment. 

This association marks a new era in the history of the education of the 
colored race. It is homogeneous, intelligent, and of a high moral elevation. 

J. E, RANKIN, 


| 
| 
| 
i 
i 








VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


UNIVERSITY AND SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


WE rejoice in the progress of University Extension, by which is meant 
the instruction of the people at large by experts in various university studies 
of the highest practical interest. It has long been one of our watchwords of 
reform, that in a republic all that anybody knows on the most important 
topics, everybody should know. Chautauqua assemblies, now so numerous 
in various parts of the land, have been many of them good examples of 
University Extension. 

Chickering Hall in New York was filled on the evening of March 11 
with a distinguished audience to listen to advocates of the new educa- 
tional departure. The representatives of the various universities who 
were present promised their cordial support of the movement, and spoke 
with enthusiasm of its possible influence upon the people of this country. 
James W. Alexander, president of the New York City Board of Diree- 
tors, one of the founders of the Extension, presided and introduced the 
speakers. On the platform at his side sat the Rev. Dr. Timothy Dwight, 
president of Yale ; the Rev. Dr. Francis L. Patton, president of Princeton; 
Dr. Seth Low, president of Columbia ; Dr. Scott, president of Rutgers ; Dr. 
J. L. N. Hunt, president of the Board of Education ; F. B. Pratt, of Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn ; Matthew J. Elgas, secretary of the University and 
School Extension, and William B. Hubbell, of the Board of Education. Mr. 
Alexander, Dr. Dwight, Dr. Patton, and Dr. Low, in eloquent and scholarly 
addresses, extracts from which are given below, explained the new move- 
ment in all its particulars, and what it was proposed to accomplish. To the 
great regret of the audience, Chauncey M. Depew was unable to be present. 
Mr. Alexander, in explaining Mr. Depew’s absence, said that he was one of 
the founders of the movement. Mr. Depew had charged him to say that 


he was deeply interested in its success and would do all in his power to 
extend its influence. 


The purpose of university extension is to carry some of the 
advantages of the university, — as many indeed as possible, — 
in the way of education and stimulating influence, beyond the 
borders of the university itself to persons who cannot enjoy the 
full privileges which it offers. We know that the full privi- 
leges can never be enjoyed except by those who live within uni- 
versity walls. But we desire that what may be given should be 
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given to all who may be able to receive it, and thus that some- 
what of that which is within may be sent forth without for the 
furtherance of what is highest and best in the educational 
sphere. 

The university is like the true home in this regard. Those 
who are outside of it cannot apprehend or take into their own 
possession all that is inside of it. They may have many other 
things, and many other good things, but they cannot have the 
whole of this. We would not, therefore, — because we are 
aware of this fact, — give ourselves to any movement the object 
of which would be to turn aside any from the university career. 
Nothing could be farther from our thoughts than te diminish 
the number of those who would seek for the education of the 
highest schools, or to say to any questioning or doubting person, 
whom we should find hesitating as he was drawing near the 
gate, that he might better go backward than go forward. 

What is suggested and aimed at by us is to bring the oppor- 
tunities of the best teaching and the best learning, together with 
the impulse and inspiration which these may bear with them, to 
those who desire larger measures of knowledge in different lines, 
— and to do this to the extent which may be profitable within 
the limitations of time and circumstance which we must in all 
cases recognize. Time itself becomes longer and more free from 
limitations when the working is of the better sort and in accord- 
ance with the wisest plan. Time extends itself for us just in 
proportion as we find ourselves able to do more in the hours as 
they pass. It realizes for us greater results as we gain by right 
methods and make the acquirements and thoughts which come 
to our possession more effective for the attaining of what is 
beyond them. While we may not do the whole university work, 
nor attempt any such thing in any of our efforts, for those who 
are beyond the university limits, we would do a part of it effec- 
tively. In this sense we would extend the university, — not in 
the peculiar life and gifts which must belong only within itself, 
but in the influence which may go forth from it for true learn- 
ing and culture. — President Timothy Dwight, of Yale Uni- 
versity. ‘ 

It is somewhat strange that this interesting movement to de- 
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mocratize learning, carrying it down from university to the peo- 
ple, began in monarchical England. We cannot expect to do 
all that they have done in England. We have not so many 
men here who have the leisure to teach. It is, however, not 
our object to duplicate the English system. But we can try to 
adapt the system to the conditions on this side of the ocean. 

There are many people who can be aided by this movement. 
There are many who have never had the advantages of a uni- 
versity education. We can help them. We do not belie e 
that a little learning is a dangerous thing. It is useful. We 
do not expect to supplement the university or give degrees to 
people who have listened to a certain course of lectures. 

There is another class of people who feel that they did not 
avail themselves of all their opportunities while at college ; who 
wish to pursue a certain elass of studies. We can help them. 
There are also the specialists, men who devote their time to one 
thing, but who desire to have a general knowledge. They de- 
sire this on the theory that he who knows all of something must 
know something of everything. We can help the specialist in 
attaining this general knowledge. 

But how are we to do this? It can be done only by organ- 
ization and cooperation on the part of the different universities 
of the country. Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Columbia have 
entered into the work with hearty enthusiasm. They have the 
support of the other colleges in this city and in other cities. 
The professors in all of the institutions which I have mentioned 
are ready to help this movement and popularize learning, and 
give the results of what is done in the universities to the peo- 
ple. By doing this the professors will help learning generally 
and help the universities. The professors will get out of their 
habit of academic talking. 

I am certain that this movement will be welcomed. There 
is a deep desire for culture among the people. Men who are 
simply entertaining no longer occupy the place in society which 
they once did. There is a growing tendency for something 
solid, something wider. The people wish to think. The uni- 
versity has a great opportunity in this extension movement, and 
it will make a mistake if it does not take advantage of it. 
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It will bring about a better elementary training, which is ab- 
solutely necessary. The teachers in the elementary schools and 
the teachers in the colleges will get to understand one another 
better. It will become a general conviction that the proper 
finishing-place for a boy is college. Good elementary training 
will then save him many, many years. The extension move- 
ment will result in filling our colleges. All persons will be 
benefited in the end by it. — President Francis L. Putton, 
of Princeton College. 

I agree with President Patton that this university and school 
extension movement is like the quality of merey; it will bless 
him that gives and him that takes. To-day you find in the pri- 
mary grades ten thousands, in the grammar grades thousands, 
and in the colleges, only hundreds. That has been caused 
partly by raising the standards of the colleges. A man’s influ- 
ence increases in proportion to his education. There is, it is 
true, some fear that higher education removes the students from 
the people. But they should remember that they are studying 
for the benefit of the people. A man who gets learning and 
locks it up is of no more use than the rich man who hoards his 
money. 

The influence of this movement will be reflected back upon 
the university. The teachers who take part in it will learn how 
to put things in the best way. There is no fear that the pro- 
fessors will be made shallow in learning to do this. They will 
learn how to eseape the danger of pedantry. That they cannot 
learn when they speak ex cathedra in the class room. 

The meeting of so many college presidents here to-night is 
important. It shows that we are not rivals, but that we are 
marching shoulder to shoulder against the common foe, igno- 
rance. It has been said that the universities of the Middle Ages 
attracted larger numbers of students than those of to-day. That 
was due to various reasons. Universities were not so necessary 
after the invention of printing. Books went to every home. 
Good results followed. Good results will also follow this effort 
to carry the teacher to the homes. The University and School 
Extension is meant for the people. It is meant for adults, 
those who hunger for knowledge. The great man must be « 
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teachable man. This movement presupposes that there are 
teachable men. The lectures will be given by men who are 
authorities in their branches of study. Those people who lis- 
ten to these lectures, and read the books which they advise, will 
be able to get a good education. The courses will be thorough 
and systematic, and will give a reasonably complete view of the 
subjects presented. Every opportunity will be given to indus- 
trious students. Columbia will give every aid in her power. 
Those students who have proper credentials will be allowed the 
use of her library, and will have every advantage which the 
university can extend. — President Seth Low, of Columbia 
University. 
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REPLY BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE, D. D., SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL 
DIVORCE REFORM LEAGUE. 

102. What are the Results and Prospects of the Work of the National 
Divorce Reform League ? 

Secretary Dike sends to us the following highly suggestive passage from 
his official report for 1890, in reply to our question as to the results of 
the work of the National Divorce Reform League for the last ten years. 

The preliminary organization of the League was made January 24, 1881, 
the day on which a lecture had been given by its present Secretary in the 
Boston Monday Lectureship on Facts as to Divorce in New England. That 
lecture used this specifie subject to show that the Family is the real and 
inclusive problem before us ; that this question confronts us and the civil- 
ized world ; and that its solution is inseparably connected with that of the 
other great social problems of our times. 

A little group of a dozen gentlemen met that day, effected a prelim- 
inary organization of the New England Divorce Reform League and ad- 
journed to meet again the next month. It was nearly two years before pub- 
lie interest and our funds justified putting a Secretary into the field, and: 
not until 1887 did our annual receipts rise above $1,604. That year they 
were a little over $2,500, and the past year they have reached $2,926.63, 
being the largest in our history, meeting all dues and leaving $16.84 in 
the treasury. In 1885, the Society beeame The National Divorce Reform 
League. It retained the substance of the original title for reasons that then 
were felt to be imperative. But the object of the League was more dis- 
tinctly expressed in the new constitution, which reads: “Its object shall 
be to promote an improvement in publie sentiment and legislation in the 
institution of the Family, especially as affected by existing evils relating to 
Marriage and Divorce.” 

From the first it has aimed to be Christian, catholic, and free from dog- 
matie utterances and from everything like shibboleths. It has sought to 
combine in wise proportions scientifie and practical methods, and to be 
ready to move into its various fields as fast as fit opportunities and its 
slender means permitted. 

At the completion of the tenth year of our existence as a League, our 
progress may be summed up as follows : — 

In Investigation, we began on Divorce with the few tables which Dr. 
Woolsey, our first President, had given us, increased a little by those 
figures I had myself been able to collect, and with the registration. reports 
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of half a dozen States. We now have the large volume of the Department 
of Labor at Washington on Marriage and Divorce in the United States and 
Europe, of which Prof. Francis G. Peabody of Harvard says, after a year’s 
use of it in his special courses, that it “makes the most important contri- 
bution to our social philosophy which this country has yet produced.” 

In Legislation, which necessarily waits on the education of public senti- 
ment, good progress has been made. ‘The tide of loose legislation has 
turned ; the old notorious omnibus clauses have nearly disappeared from 
our statutes. Positive improvements have been made in both marriage and 
divorce laws in several States. Much more might have been done, but 
legislative reform was temporarily suspended to give opportunity for the 
larger information we needed, and now it again waits for the development 
of a promising plan for uniformity of action. For this year we note the 
inauguration under the lead of the great State of New York, of a move- 
ment for concurrent legislation, which may prove to be the beginning of 
one of the most important legislative experiments in our recent political 
history. 

In Education the gain is still more important. Ten years ago there was 
no distinct study of the Family in our institutions of higher education. No 
books exclusively on this subject existed in the language. Only here and 
there a solitary review article could be found, though some work had been 
done in legislation and in two or three newspapers for three or four years. 
But within this time lectures have been introduced by us and others into 
the majority of all these institutions in the East and many elsewhere. The 
study of Sociology and particularly of Social Structure and of the Family 
is rapidly extending. Scores of instructors of the highest grade have come 
to us for literature, references, suggestions, plans, or more direct aid. 
Many of the students of the earlier years of the period are now themselves 
teaching these subjects. Sociological Notes are nowa distinet department 
in reviews and other periodicals, and able writers have contributed to these 
publications and written books on our problems. Our work has tried to 
keep abreast of progress in sociological study, while it has led in some of 
its departments. 

In Practical work attention is turned to the evils of licentionsness, the 
criminal dearth of children, the use of the Home in the prevention of crime 
and intemperance, in the eure of poverty and in the solution of the problems 
of education in Church and School. The Home Department of the Sunday- 
school, for reaching homes outside the ordinary congregations and quicken- 
ing the interest of the Family in its own work, is a recognized success. 
Surely these results are the proper occasion of devout gratitude and an 
incentive to continue the work now well begun. We ean report, too, that 
in many directions, in these and in other things, other persons and other 
societies, and also some of the great Christian bodies, have entered parts of 
the field, incited by our work, and also independently. We do this grate- 
fully, though we may well believe that our League is the one special society 
that can most efficiently and economically grow into the field which it has 
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done much to open and possess. Yet our best record is unwritten, in the 
change of the intellectual atmosphere and its better moral tone. 

A common system for registration reports on Marriage and Divorce, such 
as a few States now have in considerable fullness, should be extended over 
all the country as rapidly as possible. Discussion will be fruitless and endless 
over such a point, for example, as the actual effect of restrictions upon the 
remarriage of the divorced, as it was regarding migration for divorce until 
it was put under the light of statistics, unless we can tell how many divorced 
persons actually remarry. But let it be required by law that every applica- 
tion for a second marriage license shall set forth among its facts the date, 
place, and cause of the dissolution of the former marriage or marriages, a 
comparatively easy thing to do, and every one can see the value of the 
knowledge we should gain, whether for legislation or social study. The 
check on bigamous marriages would be very great, especially if the more 
difficult practice for us of some European countries should be adopted, by 
which an entry of dissolution is always made on the original marriage 
record and thence certified on the following marriage license. 

Our report of last year said regarding Uniform Marriage and Divorce 
Legislation, “ Our simple contention has been that the question could not 
be taken up seriously, with a view to positive advance towards its practical 
solution, until the country should be in possession of more accurately ascer- 
tained facts bearing upon it than those supplied by common observation.” 
This position has been held by us for years. Indeed, no other has ever 
been taken in our annual reports. We have simply declined to oppose or to 
advocate national legislation under a constitutional amendment until we 
could get at the facts. The report of Mr. Wright, with its demonstration 
that, notwithstanding the migratory character of our population, 80.1 per 
cent. of the divorces from American marriages of the entire country in 
twenty years occurred in the very States where the marriage had been cele- 
brated, put the subject in a new light before the people. The popular pleas 
for constitutional amendment as a present and leading necessity have prac- 
tically ceased. 

The popular demand for amendment and also attempts at reform in State 
Legislation have been temporarily suspended for another reason. The ree- 
ommendation of the Governor of New York, in two annual messages, noted 
in our former reports, has been adopted. That leading State has now 
created by statute a “Commission for the Promotion of Uniform Legislation 
in the United States.” The commissioners are Henry R. Beekman, formerly 
Corporation Counsel for the City, William L. Snyder of New York, and 
Irving Browne of Albany, editor of the “ Law Review.” Mr. Snyder is the 
author of several law books, one of which, “ The Geography of Marriage,” 
treats of the special problem of our conflicting laws. It was immediately 
felt on all sides that this practical opening should be carefully tried. Noth- 
ing could be more in consonance with our own general course than to co- 
operate in such a plan, which our own President Woolsey had been the first 
to suggest many years ago, and which Governor Robinson of Massachusetts 
officially recommended in 1884. 
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Some will remember that the American Bar Association has had a Com- 
mittee on Uniform Legislation for two years. I brought the work of the 
Association to the notice of the commission, and by agreement we met the 
committee in Saratoga in August. On looking into the subject, the com- 
mittee and the association soon reached the conclusion that their common 
aim would be best advanced by heartily entering into the plan to get as 
many other States as possible, and also Congress in behalf of its own special 
jurisdiction, to establish Commissions on Uniformity of Legislation on the 
several subjects which either they or the State of New York had in contem- 
plation, namely, Marriage and Divorce, Insolvency, the form of Notarial 
Certificates, Descent and Distribution of Property, Acknowledgment of 
Deeds, and Execution and Probate of Wills. 

Uniformity is not the centre of the legal problem any more than legisla- 
tion is the leading part of the social problem of Marriage and Divorce. 
One great result of the government report has been to make this clear to 
others. The operation of the commissions will undoubtedly make it still 
more distinct. 

We need immediately in the field of Divorce Reform and Family Life 
something like University Extension. Courses of scientific and practical 
lectures on the topics already named should be given in all summer schools, 
and also in such other places that pastors in active service, women, and 
others interested in the Family and its problems can readily attend them. 
Every considerable city should have courses of this kind each year, while 
regular or occasional lectures ought to be given in the smaller centres. 
After a time educational institutes might be held in rural districts for the 
people generally, and these topics made prominent in them under skillful 
teachers. I have lately called the attention of those concerned in the re- 
organization of the University of Chicago to the need of both kinds of in- 
struction, and am assured that the suggestions made are most welcome. 

Irreligion, ignorance, poverty, and intemperance ; lust and crime ; base 
divorces and wretched marriages, and the greed of wealth, are the social 
evils of our times. But nearly every one of them is peculiarly an evil of 
the Home. No small part of them really originate in the Home, whence 
they find their way into the saloon, the brothel, the almshouse, and the 
prison, every one of which institutions would shrink into small proportions 
if the conditions of Home and Family life were generally sound. For even 
organized vice can make small headway against wholesome domestic life. 
So, while we strike at evil iustitutions directly, we must also put forth cor- 
responding effort to build strong Family life against them. As we look to its 
needs and to the meagre sums given to the support of work for the Family, 
and the small effort yet made in its interests, we are oppressed. But as we 
look back over ten years, or alittle more, and see what has been done, we 
are greatly encouraged. The times and their needs, the great and coming 
science of Sociology, and the larger thought and life of the Christian church 
are working for us. 
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JEWS continue to hold the attention of the world. A power- 
ful movement has been initiated in the United States to se- 
cure their return to Palestine. In connection with the Jewish 
Christian conference lately held in Chicago, the Rev. William 
E. Blackstone of Chicago, and chairman of that conference, 
started a most important petition to the President of the United 
States asking him to bring about, if possible, an International 
Conference for the purpose of restoring Palestine to the Jews. 
This petition has been signed by hundreds of the foremost 
journalists, preachers, lawyers, and prominent business men of 
Chicago, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Washington. 
The list of the names of these supporters of the movement is 
an imposing one. The petition, which was presented to Presi- 
dent Harrison in March, is in the following words, all of which 
we very cordially indorse : — 


Copy of Memorial presented to President Harrison : — 


What shall be done for the Russian Jews? It is both unwise and 
useless to undertake to dictate to Russia concerning her internal 
affairs. ‘The Jews have lived as foreigners in her dominions for cen- 
turies, and she fully believes that they are a burden upon her re- 
sources and prejudicial to the welfare of her peasant population, and 
will not allow them to remain. She is determined that they must go. 
Hence, like the Sephardim of Spain, these Ashkenazim must emigrate. 
But where shall 2,000,000 of such poor people go? Europe is 
crowded and has no room for more peasant population. Shall they 
come to America? This will be a tremendous expense, and require 
years. 

Why not give Palestine back to them again? According to God’s 
distribution of nations it is their home —an inalienable possession 
from which they were expelled by foree. Under their cultivation it 
was a remarkably fruitful land, sustaining millions of Israelites who 
industriously tilled its hillsides and valleys. ‘They were agriculturists 
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and producers as well as a nation of great commercial importance — 
the centre of civilization and religion. 

Why should not the powers which under the treaty of Berlin, in 
1878, gave Bulgaria to the Bulgarians and Servia to the Servians now 
give Palestine back to the Jews? These provinces, as well as Rou- 
mania, Montenegro, and Greece, were wrested from the Turks and 
given to their natural owners. Does not Palestine as rightfully belong 
to the Jews? It is said that rains are increasing, and there are many 
evidences that the land is recovering its ancient fertility, If they 
could have autonomy in government, the Jews of the world would 
rally to transport and establish their suffering brethren in their time- 
honored habitation. For over seventeen centuries they have patiently 
waited for such a privileged opportunity. They have not become 
agriculturists elsewhere because they believed they were mere sojourn- 
ers in the various nations, and were yet to return to Palestine and till 
their own land. Whatever vested rights, by possession, may have 
accrued to Turkey can be easily compensated, possibly by the Jews 
assuming an equitable portion of the national debt. 

We believe this is an appropriate time for all nations, and especially 
the Christian nations of Europe, to show kindness to Israel. A mil- 
lion of exiles, by their terrible sufferings, are piteously appealing to 
our sympathy, justice, and humanity. Let us now restore to them the 
land of which they were so cruelly despoiled by our Roman ancestors. 

To this end we respectfully petition his exeellency Bensamry HaAr- 
RISON, President of the United States, and the Honorable James G. 
Blaine, Secretary of State, to use their good offices and influence with 
the governments of their Imperial Majesties : — 

Alexander IIT., Czar of Russia ; 

Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and Empress of India ; 

William II., Emperor of Germany ; 

Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria-Hungary ; 

Abdul Hamid II., Sultan of Turkey ; 

His Royal Majesty Humbert, King of Italy ; 

Her Royal Majesty Marie Christiana, Queen Regent of Spain ; and 
with the Government of the Republic of France and with the Govern- 
ments of Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Portugal, Roumania, 
Servia, Bulgaria, and Greece, to secure the holding, at an early date, 
of an international conference to consider the condition of the Israel- 
ites and their claims to Palestine as their ancient home, and to pro- 
mote in all other just and proper ways, the alleviation of their suffer- 
ing condition. 
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Under existing laws, Jews in Russia can own and till no soil, 
ean reside only in certain specified towns, often so crowded as 
to be exceedingly unhealthful, can engage in no profession, hold 
no office, and send only a limited number of their children to 
schools. These laws, too, are enforced to the letter, are made 
more oppressive at the option of a class of petty officials always 
prejudiced against the Jews, and the injury they work supple- 
mented by the hatred of the peasants, which often breaks forth 
in mob violence. That such persecution is utterly futile to 
attain the object aimed at has been learned by other govern- 
ments by painful experience, the only result of the English per- 
secution of the Catholics, for example, being a hatred which 
has defied all attempts at removal, and which even now weak- 
ens the British power all over the world. In like manner, no 
matter how long continued, the persecution of the Jews in Rus- 
sia will be barren of all profitable result, for it will neither 
remove any obstacle from the path of the Czars nor increase the 
loyalty of the peasants, while every Hebrew banker, journalist, 
and statesman — and they are many and strong — who attains 
to power, will do his best to hasten the downfall of the Rus- 
sian state. There must be some among the growing men of 
Russia who realize this, and who must know that the reasons 
which render the hatred of the peasants for the Jews explicable 
enough — their separateness, religious belief and skill in bar- 
gaining — can matter nothing to the Czar and his ministers. 
They may not deem it wise to permit Jews to hold office, in 
the certainty that they will rise and the inability of uneducated 
Russians to bear such rise, or to practice a profession lest, as in 
Germany, they should fill the ranks to the exclusion of the 
slower-going natives. But there is no reason why Hebrews 
should not hold land and have access to the schools, or why, as 
long as they respect the laws, pay taxes, and serve in the army, 
the same toleration and protection should not be given them 
that is extended to the Moslem population in the south of the 
empire. It is probable that, being barred from other pursuits, 
the Jews do keep saloons and practice usury, preferring to keep 
alive by questionable trades rather than to starve, but the rem- 
edy for this is not to expel them but to make better lines of 
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industry easily accessible. The Russian government professes 
a desire to convert the Jews, yet refuses to adopt the means 
that elsewhere have most facilitated their conversion — the re- 
moval of all distinctions between them and the rest of the peo- 
ple, and it desires to expel them, yet fastens them to the soil by 
accustoming them to confinement in specific localities. Nothing 
but misery can come of such persecution, a persecution so utterly 
stupid as to betray on the part of the governing men of Russia 
an incapacity to comprehend the merest rudiments of civilization. 


SerFpoM of our colored population, we venture to predict, 
will never be allowed by Americans to succeed slavery. With 
curious lack of insight, English journals have recently been 
proposing the disfranchisement of Afro-American citizens in 
the United States, and the practical reduction of eight millions, 
soon to be sixteen millions of our people to a condition of peon- 
age, and this solely on account of their color. The repeal of 
the great constitutional amendments, securing the political 
rights of the freedmen, is advised in a tone that reminds one of 
the barbaric political and moral code of those who brought on 
the civil war. The correspondent of the “ London Times,” on 
whose letters concerning the negro problem this discussion is 
chiefly based, seems to have obtained his information chiefly 
from Bourbon Democrats in the Southern States. 

As curiosities of misinformation and superficiality in the study 
of one of the greatest problems of current history, these other- 
wise unimportant English journalistic utterances deserve to be 
noticed in some detail. The consensus of opinion is that no seri- 
ous political danger, that is, anything approaching a race war, is 
threatened by the presence of the large and increasing body of 
blacks in the population, the military ability of the races being 
too unequal, and the blacks inevitably having to face the entire 
white population. Even should the negroes increase to thrice 
their present number, have a territory from which to operate and 
upon which to fall back wholly their own, and be armed with 
modern weapons, they could not wage a successful war, the lack 
of cohesion, incapacity for permanent organization and inherent 
fear of the white man, defeating any effort they might make. 
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Scattered as they are at present, without arms or organization, 
insurrection would be stamped out in a week, though there is 
no reason to believe that it will ever be attempted, the negro 
being unable to rid himself of belief in the white man’s superior- 
ity and always placing him, however unconsciously, upon a 
plane higher than his own. The crux of the question is, then, 
not how the whites shall protect themselves against the blacks, 
but how to devise a social scheme under which they may live 
peacefully together, an exceedingly difficult matter, because of 
the deep-seated prejudice that has always existed against a 
black skin, and because in a few years the negro will compete 
with the white man for the same labor. The difficulty has been 
increased, moreover, by the crowning effort to remove it and to 
do full justice to the inferior race —the admission of the ne- 
groes to citizenship — the unreadiness of the latter for intelli- 
gent exercise of the franchise and the rebellion of the whites 
against government by them, having immensely deepened the 
cleavage between them. The whites, refusing to recognize the 
political superiority of the blacks, have, wherever outnumbered, 
forced them aside by threats and violence, and feel their possi- 
ble supremacy so unbearable that nothing short of military 
enforcement of the law establishing political equality will ever 
make it effective. How this deadlock is to be broken it is diffi- 
cult to see, for the negroes cannot be exterminated as if they 
were Indians, nor can seven millions of people be transported to 
Africa, nor driven overland to Central America, where suffi- 
cient room might possibly be found for them. The suggestion 
that a certain number of the Southern States might be set 
aside for their exclusive use is impracticable, in the certainty 
that its only result would be to reproduce Hayti on a large scale 
in the United States, the blacks, more than other peoples, re- 
quiring constant contact with civilization to prevent them from 
relapsing into savagery. 

The only safe policy, it is insisted, is to recast the constitu- 
tion and declare the negroes foreigners, entitled to protection 
but not to political power, and then to see that they are as 
amply protected and benefited by the laws as is the remainder 
of the population. This done, the root of bitterness, the strife 
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for an equality that does not and never will exist, will disap- 
pear, and with time the races will settle upon some social 
adjustment that will not excite hostility on the one hand, nor 
involve injustice or incivility on the other. That such a scheme 
would succeed cannot now be known, no precedent existing by 
which to judge, but as placing the races in their natural posi- 
tions, the whites in that of kindly superiority and the blacks in 
that of persons wa’ched over and cared for, it would do much 
to allay bitterness and prevent conflict. 

All this is, of course, the English view, biased largely by the 
situation in India, and which fails to take into account the edu- 
eating and Christianizing influences at work for the elevation 
of the negroes and the wonderful powers of assimilation of the 
American people. 


SapBaTH reform, like the Sabbath itself, is not Hebrew, but 
human and humane. The Hebrews claim no monopoly of this 
Divine invention by which one can at once increase his products, 
his profits, and his rest days. A Hebrew proverb says, “ He 
who breaks the Sabbath denies the creation.” Moses as well as 
Christ declares that *“* the Sabbath was made for man,” for the 
sons of Adam, not for the sons of Jacob only. Reason corro- 
borates revelation. Why should any one suppose that the God 
and Father of us all sentenced the majority of the race to fifty- 
two extra days of “ hard labor” a year for being Gentiles ? Hath 
not a Gentile muscles that need rest, a mind that needs change, 
a heart that needs days of fellowship, a soul that needs days of 
worship ? Revelation and reason are both confirmed by the 
records dug up in ancient cities, which show us the Sabbath, 
under the very name Sabbatu, among the Accadian sons of 
Noah. The prejudice against the word Sabbath as Jewish is 
thus found to be unscholarly. “The Sabbath was made for 
man,” both the thing and its name, at the dawn of history. The 
Fourth Commandment, both the labor and the rest, were given 
to unfallen man, God's first gift to the first home. Neither 
week-day work nor Sabbath quiet is a “ curse,” though there 
are some who so think of each of them, but labor unbroken by 
Sabbaths is a curse that enwraps nearly all other curses. If 
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men would generally adopt the watchword, “ Rest and let rest 
on the Rest Day,” it would go far toward making a Paradise 
regained, 


IN this season of revivals it would be well to remember that 
what the world needs is not so much more Christians as better 
ones. The Church would be stronger without those members 
who substitute the gossip of the Sunday newspaper for the gos- 
pel of home worship; who keep their employees at Sunday 
work while they are themselves singing in church, * Thine 
earthly Sabbaths, Lord, we love ;” who devoutly say after the 
Fourth Commandment, “ Incline our hearts to keep this law ;” 
and then hurry from the benediction to the post-office to make 
their “ manservant,” the carrier, serve them by handing out the 
Sunday mail, and other manservants, their clerks, by answering 
it forthwith ; and who save a day to themselves by starting for 
New York on Saturday night at the cost of the railroad man’s 
right to rest and his rights of conscience. Unless men are 
“converted” from such “inhumanity to man,” it is better 
their selfishness should not have the Christian label put upon it. 
The servants at their tables and in their stables to whom the 
Rest Day is made a day of heavy toil will be apt to turn their 
hatred of the selfishness into hatred of the Christianity whose 
label it bears. The grocer’s clerk will be the harder to win to 
the church if shiftless Sunday shoppers are called “ Christians.” 
The evangelist when he deals with the inquirer in the valley of 
decision, and the pastor when he examines him at the portals 
of the church, for the convert’s sake, and for the church’s sake, 
and for the world’s sake, should see to it that they are not en- 
listing a Sabbath-breaker to defend the Decalogue. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the most serious impediments to Sabbath 
reform are “ Sabbath-breaking Christians.” Revivals ought to 
decrease, not increase, them. The best fruit of revival is not 
emotion, but morals. That man is not only unchristian but 
“immoral” who breaks any part of “the moral law.” Let 
evangelists, when souls are at white heat in their hands, reshape 
their world-born opinion that the commandment which God 
wrote longest is least. When an unwasting God wrote, “ Thou 
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shalt not steal,” in half a line, and gave the Sabbath law twenty- 
eight times as much space, He manifestly did not think a thief 
worse than a Sabbath-breaker. He would have us also rise 
above a selfish public opinion into the divine opinion that to 
steal a dollar is a less offense than to steal a day that enwraps 
both the rights of God and the most sacred rights of man. He 
who rides on a Sunday train, though he pays palace car rates, 
“steals a ride.” Discussions of Sabbath questions among 
Christians usually lack seriousness. The debates are about 
“ Which is worse ?” not about * Which is right ?” Conscience 
becomes convenience. A God’s-eye view of the commandments 
at the start will give us Sabbath-keeping, not Sabbath-breaking, 
recruits. 


One of the most perplexing of Sabbath questions to earnest 
Christians is that of Sunday street cars. It is known that many 
street car men do two years’ work in one. He who works four- 
teen hours a day for seven days in the week, does more than 
twice the year’s work of government employees, who work eight 
hours a day for six days per week. The pay of these car men 
has been so rearranged, on the expectation of Sunday work, 
that they get a week’s pay for seven days’ work, instead of six, 
and can only have a day of rest by buying it as a luxury. Ac- 
cordingly some of them take only two or three rest days a year. 
Every thoughtful man sees there is some wrong in this mak- 
ing of human life itself into a car-wheel, an unceasing round of 
toil. Some would remedy the evil by a law making the week 
of these car men six and a half days, with half a Sabbath pro- 
tected ; but it is always hard to arouse enthusiasm in fighting 
for half the right. Toronto proves Sunday horse cars unne- 
cessary. It is better for the bodies of those who would other- 
wise be passengers, as well as for both the bodies and souls of 
the car men, that walking to church there becomes “ the work of 
necessity.” Americans, too, would learn how to walk on other 
days if there were one day when they could not ride. A recent 
lesson about Emmaus teils us that on the first Lord’s Day two 
disciples, after having taken a walk of eight miles with each 
other and with Christ, shortly proceeded to walk another eight 
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miles to the first Lord’s Day gathering of worshipers. Let us 
become more stalwart or get our worship and rest near home on 


the Rest Day. 


Let every church, every society, every citizen who believes 
the Columbian Exposition should not be opened on Sundays 
indorse the following, or some similar protest or petition, ard 
send by mail to “ Columbian Commission, Chicago, Il.” 


To the Columbian Commission: The undersigned societies, 
churches, and citizens earnestly petition you to decide at once that the 
Columbian Exposition shall Not, by Sunday opening of any depart- 
ment, increase the toil and traffic and turmoil of Chicago’s Sunday, 
which its churches and workingmen alike are seeking to reform ; shall 
not break the Sunday laws of Illinois and disregard the Sunday laws 

‘ of the States, which both Commission and Exposition are expected to 
represent ; shall not trample on the rights of conscience and the liberty 
to rest, of the exhibitors and the army of employees whose powers will 
be taxed to the utmost in transporting and feeding visitors, and work- 
ing the Exposition on other days; shall not, under the shallow plea 
of gratifying workingmen for a Sunday or two, help to destroy their 
Rest Day altogether ; shall not proclaim to the world that since the 
Centennial our country has surrendered the American Sabbath, the 
most distinctive of American institutions, and enthroned in its place 

‘the Continental Sunday, “the holiday of despotism ;” shall not en- 
danger its own success in the country at large by outraging the Chris- 
tian sentiments of the best citizens to gratify the miserly greed for 
gold, and the prodigal greed for amusement, and the infidel hatred of 
Christianity that together make most of the clamor for Sunday open- 


ing. 


Dr. PenTECcOsT in January and February has been address- 
ing great audiences in Calcutta on the most vital religious top- 
ies. His discourses on the evidences of the supernatural origin 
of Christianity as well as his evangelistic presentations of exclu- 
sively Biblical truths have been especially powerful and con- 
vineing. Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins have assisted him most effi- 
ciently in the service of song. Visitation from house to house 
and office to office, especial conferences with students and high- 
caste Hindus, prayer-meetings, inquiry-room conversations, as 
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well as Bible readings and sermons are among the instrumental- 
ities employed. All these have had most excellent results. An 
impulse that will not soon lose its force has been given to vital 
religion in a land containing twice as many people as any Cxsar 
ever governed. Cooperation by missionaries and other teach- 
ers on the ground has been most strenuous and devoutly cor- 
dial, with a single exception, which is described so vividly in 
one of Dr. Pentecost’s few published references to his own 
work, and is so thoroughly characteristic of what we know from 
similar experience to be the religious situation in Calcutta, that 
we make it a part of our record and review of current ecclesias- 
tical reform. To an intimate American friend Dr. Pentecost 
writes as follows : — 

On the Wednesday after our arrival we were tendered a reception 
by all the missionaries in Calcutta except those of the S. P. G., i. e., 
the High Church Episcopalians. There were about two hundred pres- 
ent, including many of the voluntary lay workers and residents, mostly 
Eurasians, who are descendants of European fathers and native 
mothers, the legacy left by the early East India Company. After this 
the immediate question arose as to how and where to begin our work. 
Some of the missionaries were anxious for us to begin at once on their 
fields, especially among the Eurasian class, which is the most numer- 
ous in Calcutta. I mean the most numerous in the constituency of the 
missionary churches. Several difficulties arose here. First, the inevi- 
table sectarian jealousies which had to be carefully avoided, and see- 
ond, it was very evident that if we began work here we must give up 
all hope of securing a hearing from the “ high caste ” Europeans. 

I determined at once that I would not begin work at all until I had 
had time to look over the field and gain personal knowledge of the sit- 
uation for myself, Iso announced. The announcement was, by the 
oldest and best missionaries, declared to be wise, though some of the 
others strongly advised that the European residents be given the go-by 
altogether, alleging that they were both a “ godless and hopeless lot,” 
and not worth spending time upon them. But as my plan was to try 
and interest them, both for their own soul’s sake and for the cause of 
God, I refused to take this view of the matter. 

However, how to get at this society class (by which is meant only 
the Europeans) was a matter of no little difficulty. In the first place, 
these people, almost without exception, are attached to the High 
Church order and have been systematically taught that any religious 
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service conducted by non-Episcopal ministers is invalid if not abso- 
lutely perilous to the soul. 

After a day or two of thought and prayer I determined to call upon 
the Bishop and his chaplains and tell them frankly what my plans 
were and ask their coéperation, assuring them that my mission was 
not denominational, or in any wise sectarian, and so ought to commend 
itself to them on purely Christian grounds. ‘The chaplains of the 
Cathedral received me with courtesy, but at once said that it was im- 
possible to cobperate with me, as it would be recognizing the validity 
of my right to preach the gospel and teach the way of life, which was 
the very thing they were set to controvert. 

The Bishop was out of town, but I waited till he returned and then 
went to call on him, He received me very coolly, and told me ex- 
actly what the chaplains had told me. I did not remonstrate, but told 
him I was aware of the position of the English Church in respect to 
ministers of other churches; but mildly intimated to him that, as 
seven tenths of the work of preaching the gospel, especially as held 
and taught by Protestants, was being done by Dissenting ministers 
and laymen ; and that, as God seemed not to withhold his Holy Spirit 
from us because we had not been Episcopally ordained, I thought it a 
strange thing that he and his clergy would not give fellowship where 
the Holy Spirit did. To this he replied that it was the most difficult 
thing to make a Dissenter understand this matter. To which I replied 
that I certainly thought it was. 

Our interview was entirely courteous on both sides and lasted an 
hour, with the result that the Bishop finally condeseended to say that 
he wished God speed to every effort made by any Christian for the 
salvation of men; but that he really could not give any personal fel- 
lowship to work that was not done under Episcopal authority. Later 
in the day I mentioned to one of the chaplains of the Cathedral that 
we were all thinking of coming to the early morning Communion ; to 
which he hemmed and hawed a little, and said that he was sorry that 
I had intimated my intention ; for, reluctant as he was to take such a 
position, he was afraid that he would have to refuse Communion to 
me. When I asked him on what grounds, he replied, simply and 
solely on the ground that I had not been confirmed in the Episcopal 
Chureh. He admitted that many persons in Caleutta did come who 
were not confirmed, and many who, being confirmed, were not spirit- 
ually qualified ; yet in the one case they were not supposed to know 
it, and in the other case the fact of confirmation was presumptive evi- 
dence that they were true children of God. At any rate, he told me 
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not to offer myself at the Communion-rail until he had consulted the 
Bishop. That evening I received the following note from the senior 
chaplain : — 

Catcutta, Saturday night, Nov. 22d. 

Dear Dr. Pentecost. — The Bishop thinks that, being avowedly 
not a member of the Church of England, it would be well that you 
should not come to Communion to-morrow. But I hope you will not 
infer from this that he feels anything like antagonism to you or your 
work. Believe me yours sincerely, 

Wewpore MacCarrtuy. 

I ought to say that the Bishop told me that though, strictly speak- 
ing, it was not lawful for him to do so, yet, if I would promise not to 
participate in the Lord’s Supper any place else (that is, with Dissenters) 
while I was in India, he would allow me to come to Holy Communion 
at the Cathedral. This proposition I declined with thanks, telling 
him that I would be glad to manifest my fellowship with the English 
Church if they would receive it; but I would not accept their fellow- 
ship on condition that I non-fellowshiped other Christians and non- 
chureched other Christian churches. So closed my interviews with 
bishops and chaplains. I ought to say that the C. M. S. missionaries 
(that is, the missionaries of the Church Missionary Society) have given 
me cordial fellowship, except that they cannot open their churches to 
me, which they regret. I felt that I had exhausted the courtesies in 
the case, and now began to make my arrangements without reference 
to the Establishment. 











